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FOREIGN CREDIT 
UNDERWRITERS 
MAKE PROGRESS 


New York Members of American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit 
Exchange Meet at Astor 








HAS MEMBERSHIP OF 600 NOW 


J. McMillan Hamilton, of Hamilton & 
Wade, Inc., Insurance Adviser; 
Purpose of Exchange 





The progress being made by _ the 
American Manufacturers’ Foreign Cred- 
it Insurance Exchange through the 
American Manufacturers’ Foreign Cred- 
it Underwriters, Inc., was discussed at 
a meeting of the New York manu‘ac- 
turers held in the Hotel Astor a few 
day ago, at which S. A. Sweet, presi- 
dent of the Sweet-Orr Company, Inc., 
was elected president of the New York 
group; and H. W. Scrieber, of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Company, was 
elected secretary. J. McMillan Hamil- 
ton, president of Hamilton & Wade, 
inc., is insurance adviser of the under- 
writers’ corporation. 

The membership in 1921 was 75; in 
1922, 300; and the present membership 
of the Exchange is 600. The growth 
of the business from January 1, 1922, 
to December 31, 1922, showed an in- 
crease of 400%. More than 60% of 
exports from the United States are for 
amounts under $1,000. Under the re- 
insurance treaties the largest risk the 


underwriters’ corporation takes is 
$400,000. 


Mutual Organization 


The American Manufacturers Foreign 
Credit Underwriters, Inc., is a mutual 
organization. Upon joining the mem- 
bers agree to give to the Exchange 
their ledger experience as a basis of 
inormation for determining credit. 
The members thus obtain information 
fo guarantee solvency; obtain rate 
lata, ete. It was organized in 1919. 

One of the features of the meeting 
atthe Astor was a talk by A. J. Wolfe, 
thief of division of commercial laws, 
ot the United States Department of 
Commerce, which will be printed next 
Week by The Eastern Underwriter. 

Mr. Hamilton furnished The Eastern 
Underwriter with the following explan- 
ation of the functions of the American 
foreign Credit Insurance Exchange: 

Prior to 1914 Germany was the na- 
lion making greatest strides in foreign 
trade expansion. This was aided by a 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Yesterday 
Today 


Tomorrow 


Agents know the value of Phoenix prestige and service 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 























A few Agency Opportunities are open in the following states: 
Conn., Del., Ohio, Texas, Vt., W. Va., Wis. 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Address our nearest Department 


810 Main St. Gas & Elec. Bldg., Hurt Bldg., 114 Fifth Ave., 
Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 


76 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 
1912 .....2----- $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 .......-+--- $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 

For information regarding agencies 

Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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THINK BABSON ' 
MISTAKEN BUT 
MOTIVE GOOD 


Insurance Advice in 
February Letter Built on Incor- 
rect Reasoning 


Statistician’s 


SINCERITY NOT QUESTIONED 





Letters Pointing Out Fallacies of 
Insurance Advice Pour Into 
His Offices 

Roger W. Babson, diagnostic an of 
business and financial conditions; cre- 
ator of red ink barometer readings of 
commercial trends; and adviser to a 
large clientele of trade executives on 
these subjects, is busily engaged in 
reading letters from life insurance 
people who think that he handed out 
some poor advice in a letter sent to 
his patrons the last week in February. 

In this letter, Mr. 
“business laboratory” 


Babson, whose 
is in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., devoted his space to insur. 
ance buying suggestions. Acting on 
the theory that insurance should be 
bought for protection and not for in- 
vestment purposes, he told of sugges- 
tions he had made to clients to the 
effect that they cash in on their sur- 
render values; use the funds thus ob- 
tained for making a 6% investment, 
and with the new income from the in- 
vestments buy certain kinds of insur- 
ance, which action he said would dis- 
play more financial acumen than was 
shown in the original insurance pur- 
chase. 
Not Good Advice 

The Babson letter is generally re- 
garded as poor insurance advice for 
many reasons, one of which is that it 
is generally poor judgment to disturb 
existing policies, and another is that 
6% investments are easy for a limit- 
ed number of clever people to make, 
but even the trust companies them- 
selves, handling as they do financial 
affairs of thousands of clients in the 
capacity of expert custodian of funds, 
do not promise any return so high. In 
fact, one great trust company said, 
through an executive this week, that 
4%% was about as much as its patrons 
could expect to earn with investments. 
For half a century no savings bank in 
this country has paid more than 4% 
interest to depositors. 

The insurance people were consider- 
ably disturbed and many of them, in- 
cluding some underwriters’ associa- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
IN 1922 


The Company is owned by the Policyholders, to whom this report is made. 


STABILITY—SERVICE—PROGRESS 


The Company’s 1922 expense rate was the lowest in its history. 
The Policyholders’ 1923 dividends are the largest yet declared. 


PRE ag es Per a Ue Pe ere are." 7, Meu aE See moe $906,397,224 


Behind your policy, whether it be for $100 or $100,000, stands this 
tremendous sum of never-idle millions—a guaranty as safe as 
the government itself. 


- 


Real Estate Mortgages—Over 49,000, amounting to ..0........ 00. eee ee eee $325,000,000 
(Average per loan about $6,500.) 


During 1922 the following loans were made: 


(SR ANS sooo ayia er eared woe ah news ieee $33,100,000 
Crops were planted, farms bought or improved 
and thousands of homes made happier be- 
cause of these loans. 


On dwellings and apartments....................-. 48,700,000 
These loans aided in relieving the housing short- 
age by providing homes for 16,671 families. 


eh REE SRF IIIB 5 og i oso Sb cece Hie oeeee sees 17,800,000 
Total............$99,600,000 
es NI IIs 06 0 fk lied dred ew a I aaa s $104,000,000 


The Company also owns $15,000,000 in Canadian government bonds. 


Railroad, Public Utility and other Securities...................... $340,000,000 


An investment in transportation development and in community service— 
such as telephones, telegraphs, electric light and power systems, 
schools, parks, good roads, ete. 


ESC TT ee ee a ee $870,596,351 


These consist chiefly in reserves and other obligations to policyholders. 


Surplus—For the further protection of policyholders........... $35,800,873 
Paid Policyholders in 1922.............5.....0..:. caaiedeaaes ee $87,000,000 
Pree tenes Ok SURE... cess shed ic eccsa ew sideiewein $1,311,000,000 

The largest in the history of the Company. 
ey ONIN I 5k 6 a Sas ee bah cd ceiedncoecenl en $6,314,000,000 
eT, PERE Re Re ee Eee Rie Ley ere $646,000,000 


Taxes—Prudential Policyholders have paid from their premiums 
during 1922 federal, state and municipal taxes and fees amount- 


Os Ce, ane SeRP, RETA eA NAD WO ron enh means fee ae Uae © ate $5,220,000 
= More detailed information concerning . 
\ the Company may be obtained upon . 
mene” application to the Home Office, Ov ‘ 
Y Newark, New Jersey. ' 
: President. 
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Papps, Mutual Benefit, 
Writes to Babson 


ANALYZES 





LATTER'S ADVICE 





Discusses Change of Plan, Dividends, 
Investments, Abstractors and Other 
Pertinent Subjects 





One of the best of the letters which 
went to Roger W. Babson, following 
the financial expert’s insurance advice 
letter to clients, was that «f Percy C. 
H. Papps, of the Mutual Benefit. The 
letter follows: 

March 2, 1923. 
Roger W. Babson, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—We are subscribers to the 
Babson’s Reports and my attention has 
been drawn to your statement regard- 
ing life insurance published in your 
Barometer Letter of February 27. 
Possibly my name may be not unfamiliar 
to you, for my correspondence shows 
that in 1909 I prepared lesson 3 and 
some part of lesson 5 of the course 
that you were then using in your 
studies on investments. I find that my 
correspondence was with E. V. Kerr. 

I am writing you now in regard to 
what you say in reference to a change 
of plan. We realize that in many cases, 
due to the fact that the insured’s cir- 
cumstances have changed or because 
he was ill advised when he first applied 
for insurance, that a change of plan is 
desirable. We make such changes for 
our policyholders quite freely. We are 
also in accord with you in believing 
that the Ordinary Life policy is in 
most cases most satisfactory for all 
concerned. I would like to couple with 
this the proviso that the insured should 
leave his dividends ‘with the company 
or have them applied on some plan 
which will take care of his old age. 
You may be interested in knowing that 
79%% of the insurance issued by the 
Mutual Benefit in 1922 was on the Or- 
dinary Life plan with continuous pre- 
miums. 

Who Is Impartial? 

You advise the purchasers of insur- 
ance to obtain the advice of an im- 
partial expert before placing large 
amounts of insurance. I venture to 
think the difficulty lies in finding one 
who while impartial is also expert. So 
much impartial advice is often found 
to be not that of an expert. I am in- 
clined to think that the purchasers of 
large amounts of life insurance can 
hardly do better than consult a life in- 
surance agent whose reputation is be- 
yond question, and who has been long 
enough in the business to have gained 
the experience, and who has devoted 
the necessary time to a study of the 
business in order to be in a position 
to properly advise his client. I am in- 
clined to think that whatever partiality 
there may be in a high class represen- 
tative of any of the best companies, 
the danger of accepting his advice will 
be less than that of accepting the 
advice of one who lacks the practical 
knowledge of such an agent as I have 
in mind. 

Let us come now to your specific 
suggestion that a man who has a 
Twenty Payment Life policy twenty 
years old will do well to surrender that 
Policy and secure $10,000 of new insur- 
ance on the Ordinary Life plan. In 
considering this proposition let us first 
take a broad view of the situation. We 
know that a very large part of all the 
life insurance written in this country 
is written by mutual companies, or 
those operating largely on the mutual 
Plan. ff a very considerable number 
of policyholders surrendered their 

wenty Payment Life policies and re- 
Placed them with Ordinary Life poli- 
cles of like amount, the agents, as a 
Class, would benefit by the first year 
commissions on the Ordinary Life poli- 


cies. The doctors who made the ex- 
yn ations would be paid their fees. 


: ® cost of inspection would have to 
= met in each case, as well as the cost 
cidental to the surrender of the old 


policy and the writing of the new. 
These commissions, fees and expenses 
which are primarily paid by the com- 
panies are, of course, eventually paid 
by the policyholders, for the companies 
are merely the means of distributing 
all such costs. This being the case, 
how can policyholders, as a class, bene- 
fit by the surrender of old and the 
securing of new policies, inasmuch as 
such action entails very considerable 
expenditures out of the policyholders 
own funds. 


Investment Returns 


It is possible to take an individual 
policy and show that under some cir- 
cumstances a change of plan will be 
beneficial if certain events occur. There 
is in all comparisons of life insurance 
plans a law of compensation. If, in 
the event of certain occurrences, one 
policy is superior to another, the re- 
verse will be true under other circum- 
stances. Were this not so, one policy 
would not be the mathematical equiva- 
lent of another, as should be the case. 
In any proper comparison of two poli- 
cies it may be shown that if one con- 
tract gives the greatest return in the 
event of early death, such contract will 
give a smaller return in the event of 
surviving. 


You suggest in your letter that a 
policyholder can surrender his policy 
for $5,340 and invest it at 6% interest, 
so as to give him $320 a year. On 
turning to your chart I find that the 
average return on bonds is stated to 
be 54%. The policyholder would do 
well if he can invest an odd amount of 
$5,340 in a long term bond paying 54%. 
I say a long term bond, for otherwise 
on the maturity of the bond the re- 
investment rate may be very much less 
than 54%, and we must assume in our 
comparison that the cash value of $5,- 
340 is always earning some fixed rate 
of interest. I have assumed a rate of 
5%% as I do not think 6% can be justi- 
fied. In order that we may have a fair 
basis of comparison, I have assumed 
that the individual insured twenty 
years ago in the Mutual Benefit on the 
Twenty Payment, Life Plan, and at the 
end of twenty years the cash value of 
his policy would be $5,343.70, and he 
would also be entitled to a regular divi- 
dend of $120.50. I am ignoring the 
special dividend payable this year. If 
the insured obtains a new policy at 
age 48 for $10,000 on the Ordinary Life 
plan, he will have a first year premium 
of $417.80 to pay out of the cash value 
of his Twenty Payment Life policy. 
This would leave $5,046.40 for invest- 
ment. At 54% this will give an in- 
come of $264.94. 


Net Returns 


The first premium on the Ordinary 
Life policy is paid out of the cash value 
of the old policy. Assuming the con- 
tinuation of the present dividend scale, 
solely for the purpose of illustration, 
I find that the interest is not sufficient 
to pay the net cost of insurance in 
any year, so that the insured would 
have to make some additional outlay 
in the second and subsequent years. 
Since we are assuming that money is 
worth 544% throughout the term of our 
comparison, I have accumulated the 
yearly outlay to the end of twenty 
years. In the event of death at the end 
of any year, the beneficiaries of the 
insured would receive the proceeds of 
the $10,000 Ordinary Life policy, the 
investment of $5,046.40, with, let us 
say, one year’s interest of $264.94. 
They would also receive the final divi- 
dend on the policy, which would not 
differ much from the dividend payable 
at the end of the current year. Out of 
this they would have to pay the amount 
of the additional outlay with 54% in- 
terest, which we may assume that the 
insured had borrowed from some other 
source. As this additional outlay is 
steadily increasing in amount the net 
return in the event of death is steadily 
decreasing. 

On the other hand, let us suppose 
that the insured continues in force his 
Twenty Payment Life policy which is 
now paid-up. At the end of the 
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We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
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twentieth year of the original policy 
the twentieth dividend of $120.50 is 
available. If the insured withdraws 
that dividend in cash the dividend one 
year later will be $96.50, according to 
the company.s present, scale of divi- 
dends which has been in force without 
change since 1915. This dividend is 
smaller than the last of the dividends 
during the premium-paying period of 
the policy, for there is no possible 
saving from the expense factor as is 
the case with premium-paying policies. 
The paid-up dividends steadily  in- 
crease with the duration of the policy, 
provided the dividend scale is main- 
tained. 
Investing Dividends at 544% 

The insured might be assumed to in- 
vest his dividends at interest and we 
may fairly assume that he will invest 


at 54%. If he does so, the bene- 
ficiaries, in the event of death, will 
receive the $10,000 insured, the final 


dividend on the policy, and the amount 
of the accumulated dividends. The 
amount payable in the event of death 
would be smaller under the paid-up 
policy than under the plan you suggest 
for eighteen years. By the end of the 
nineteenth year and thereafter the 
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advantage would be with the paid-up 
policy. 

It may well be contended that the 
insured will not take his dividends and 
invest them at 54%, or in fact at any 
other rate. The insured may, however, 
have his dividends applied upon what 
is known as the dividend additional 
plan, where the dividends are used to 
purchase additional insurance. If this 
is done, the future dividends are them- 
selves increased by reason of the divi- 
dends on the additional insurance pur- 
chased. For example, the dividend of 
$120.50 would purchase $225 of addi- 
tional insurance. The next dividend, 
instead of being $96.50 will now be 
$98.67. Under the addition plan the 
amount payable in the event of death 
will be greater in the case of the paid- 
up policy than under the plan you sug- 
gest at the end of the eighteenth year 
and thereafter. I have carried my 
comparison for tweny years. At the 
end of that time the dividend on the 
paid-up policy would be $198.14, ac- 
cording to the present scale, or more 
than double the first dividend on the 
policy in its paid-up form. 

Dividend Comments 
The turning point in the above com- 








Paid-for Business, 1922 
Insurance in Force - 
Admitted Assets 
Liabilities - - - - 


The Guardian, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


Home Office: - - - 





The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Figures from the 63rd Annual Statement which show the 


soundness and strength of the Company: 


Surplus and Dividend Fund - 


For information concerning opportunities in the field force of 


or 


$ 35,422,225.00 
206,310,800.00 
42,778,214.11 
36,973,311.84 
5,804,902.27 


GEO. L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 
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parisons is somewhat delayed by 
reason of the fact that we have as- 
sumed that the cash value of the paid- 
up policy may be invested at 54%, 
whereas the interest credited in divi- 
dends on paid-up policies is at the rate 
of 4.7%. Bearing in mind the security 
back of our investments, the cost of 
handling those investments, the possi- 
bility of losses, we do not claim to 
earn a net rate of 54%. Had I as- 
sumed an investment rate equal to that 
reflected in our dividends, I am _ in- 
clined to think that the comparison 
would be in favor of our paid-up policy 
at an earlier date than my computa- 
tions show. I would also like to em- 
phasize the fact that the amount as- 
sumed to be payable in the event of 
death under the addition plan contains 
no assumption of 544% interest earn- 
ings, but does show just what would be 
accomplished under the conditions as- 
sumed. I am inclosing a sheet showing 
the amount payable in the event of 
death under the three plans, which 
comparison is based upon our present 
dividend scale. It is not intended as 
an estimate o! future dividends, but 
is, I believe, a fair comparison of the 
three plans. Any change in the divi- 
dend scale would affect all three plans. 
I may say for your information we 
adopted our present premium rates in 


1900. We increased our dividend scale 
in 1910, again in 1912 and again in 1915. 
We have paid special dividends in 1910, 
1913, 1914, 1916, and are paying another 
special dividend in 1923. We did not 
reduce our dividend scale at any time 
since 1900, nor suspend payments dur- 
ing the war and influenza epidemic. 
I mention this in order that you may 
see that our dividend scale is at least 
a reasonable one on which to base the 
comparison. 

Where an Ordinary Life policy is of 
more advantage to the insured than a 
paid-up policy it is, in our judgment, 
far better for the insured to allow the 
company to change his policy to the 
Ordinary Life plan, as of original date. 

This avoids any auestion of commis- 
sion on account of the change. The 
insured retains the advantage of the 
premium for his age at issue. The 
difference in reserves between the paid- 
up policy and the change plan may then 
he invested in any way the insured de- 
Sires. 

Many Abstractors at Work 

In any change such as you have sug- 
gested, it should be borne in mind that 
while the insured may obtain the re- 
lease of a certain amount of cash by a 
surrender or change, in too many cases 
the funds so secured are lost by un- 
fortunate investment, so that the ad- 


ditional cost of the insurance is not 
compensated for by any permanent ad- 
vantage. I am a little sorry that your 
article has appeared in print, for 
the reason that there are certain indivi- 
duals commonly known as abstractors 
who do frequently sugfest changes in 
plans which are not in the long run 
heneficial to the policyholders. These 
gentlemen are paid a fee for their 
advice and quite probably in that way 
secure the commission on new insur- 
ance which they recommend. The in- 
surance commissioners of several of 
our states have very properly done their 
best to curb the activities of these 
gentlemen, and I do not like to see 
anything coming from an outstanding 
authority on financial matters which 
very evidently gives great comfort to 
these abstractors. 

P. S. Referring once again to the 
question of the interest rate, it may be 
of interest to you to know that the 
average rate of interest yielded by the 
bonds which we purchased in the year 
1922, up to the middle of October, was 
4.72%. As perhaps you know, we have, 
‘or a long time, enjoyed the reputation 
of investing in a high class of bonds. 





INCREASES CAPITAL 
The Hanover Fire has increased its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

















“Twixt the Cup and the Lip” 





“Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the hp : 








HESE words were written over three hundred 
1% years ago by Robert Greene, a contempo- 

rary of Shakespeare. Greene lived a disso- 
lute life and wrote on his death-bed “A Groats- 
worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance.” The words first quoted above have stuck 
in men’s minds and we have a short modern 
version— 


“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 


Almost—but not—to get a thing one has 
planned for, labored for, thought he was sure of, 
seemed to have in his grasp—that is the tragedy 
of life and endeavor. 


Such things happen from a great variety of 
causes—some of which could not be foreseen, 
some of which are the fault of others. Sometimes 
they are the result of carelessness or ignorance 
on our own part. But they happen, and we lose 
what we had set our hearts on, and that’s the 
tragedy. Occasionally the loss can be made good 
—only time and labor may be lost; but usually 
such losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 
children. 


What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for? 


Would it not be the welfare of your family? 


What would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall you? Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO YOUR 
FAMILY? 


If, in order to make sure of doing that duty, 
you should decide to insure your life, and should 
apply for a policy and be found an acceptable 
risk, and then die while the papers were in tran- 
sit—that would be a tragedy indeed! That would 
be one of the many things that fail “twixt the 
cup and the lip.” There is something terribly 
suggestive in that title—‘A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” Greene 
was writing a record of his own life. 


Well, it need not so happen to you; your “mil- 
lion of repentance” may be avoided. 


If you apply to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for its new form of policy, pay your 
premium with the application, and are found to 
be an acceptable risk, you are insured from that 
moment. This is a new feature of New York 
Life policies, and it has already saved the insur- 
ance of at least one applicant who died before 
the policy was issued. He was accidentally killed, 
and under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, his 
family was paid double the face of the policy. In 
that case, “twixt the cup and the lip,” something 
fell “in” and not “out.” 


Send for a New York Life Agent and find out 
all about it. 








New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President. 
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Babson Said to Have 
20,000 Subscribers 


LARGE INCOME FROM REPORTS 








Began to Analyze Business Questions 
on Basis of Statistics Two 
Decades Ago 





Roger W. Babson, whose letter to 
clients giving insurance advice caused 
such a stir in the insurance business, 
is head of the Babson Statistical organ. 
ization of Wellesley Hills, Mass. This 
is a suburb of Boston. Mr. Babson 
stands unusually well with executives of 
big business, many of whom are sub- 
scribers to his publications. The oper. 
ating revenue of his organization is said 
to exceed $2,000,000 annually and B. ¢, 
Forbes says his subscribers amount to 
20,000 executives and investors. 

Mr. Babson is a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Technology, and about twenty 
years ago began to analyze business 
and business questions on the basis of 
Statistics, line waves, ete., and worked 
up a great vogue along this line. 

He sells information to bankers, brok- 
ers, business houses, etc., insurance 
companies and insurance agents on the 
basis of showing the trend of business, 
so that a man may know in advance 
what to expect and prepare for. 

He has been successful and has made 
money. He has a large building at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. (a suburb of Bos- 
ton), filled with people who are work- 
ing on business statistics, and sending 
them out. He is very much in the pub- 
lic eye just at present and in demand 
as a speaker. He has given a series of 
lectures in Boston this winter on busi- 
ness conditions. 

In the last few years he has given 
considerable attention to insurance and 


. at first his work was favorably received 


by insurance people. But recently he 
has been giving advice which seemed 
unsound from the standpoint of insur- 
ance experts. This is rather strange, 
in view of the fact that he recently 
secured Frederick L. Hoffman, of The 
Prudential, on a part-time basis. 








DIEFENDORF CELEBRATES 
Warren T. Diefendorf Made Manager 
Thirty-four Years Ago; Last Year 
Wrote Over $13,000,000 





The Warren T. Diefendorf general 
agency of the Mutual Life for Long 
Island held its annual banquet on Feb- 
ruary 28, which was also the occasion 
of the thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
agency. Mr. Die’endorf became gen- 
eral agent in 1889 and the first year 
wrote $200,000 of business. Last year 
the agency paid for $13,929,352. For 
the past twenty years the offices of 
the agency have been lodated in the 
Bank of America Building in Brooklyn. 
One of the features of the agency or- 
ganization is the salesmanship instruc: 
tion which is conducted by Warren E. 
Diefendorf, son of the manager who 
is assistant manager of the agency. 
The territory covered by the agency is 
New York, Brooklyn, Long Island, 
Staten Island, Westchester County and 
seven counties of New Jersey near: 
est to New York. 





HONOR PRESIDENT NOLLEN 





High Production Record of Equitable 
of lowa Agents for One Month 
Made As Tribute 





The Equitable Life of Iowa has es- 
tablished the custom of making March 
“President’s Month.” The largest pro- 
duction for one month ever had by the 
company was in March 1921 in honor of 
President Henry S. Nollen, when $6.- 
852,000 of paid business was produced. 
The goal for this month has been set 
at $7,000,000. The representatives of 
the company are looking forward to 
a new high record of monthly produc: 
tion in honor of President Nollen this 
month, 
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Myrick Writes To 
Babson Office 


WHERE SUGGESTION 


LEADS 





Babson Recommendation Means Spec- 
ulation Against Insurance; Danger 
of “Impartial” Advice 


One of the New York insurance men 
who wrote to Roger W. Babson, discuss- 


ing his insurance advice, was Julian S. 
Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, 
New York. His letter follows: 


March 6, 1923. 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Dear Sir: I am one of the subscrib- 
ers to your Babson Reports, and would 
refer you to your report of February 27, 
1923: “Study Your Life Insurance.” 
There are two points developed in this 
communication which I do not think are 
fair or of a constructive character. The 
frst, you urge people who have limited 
payment life policies to surrender them 
at the end of the 20 years, invest the 
reserve, and take our new insurance. 
Secondly, you advise your clients, after 
they have been sold insurance by the 
representative of some company, to dis- 
regard the advice given them by this 
representative and seek the impartial 
advice of some one else. 
With regard to the first point: most 
of the insurance sold today is on tue 
Ordinary Life basis, and in order to an- 
ticipate the desires of a great many 
people, the payments for this insurance 
are terminated before they reach an ex- 
treme old age and before their produc- 
tive period ends, and they are urged to 
let the dividends accumulate and thus 
become a paid-up policy, or by carrying 
it along further, become an endowment 
policy which may be used in turn for an 
old age pension. ‘The recommendation 
made by you if carried through would 
apply at the end of 5 years, 10 years, 
lj, 20 or 25 years, and if carried out 
literally would make the insurance busi- 
ness a very unsettled business, and 
would produce no constructive results 
for the insured. If a man buys stocks 
or bonds and pays for them on tue in- 
stallment plan he eventually owns them 
outright, and if he desires to borrow 
money he can take these stocks and 
bonds and use them for a loan. The 
same thing is true of a life insurance 
policy, which becomes paid-up and 
Which as the years go by has a larger 
and larger reserve established against 
i. Your recommendation has turned 
down one of the very fundamentals of 
the business, and is not constructive. 
You are recommending that they spec- 
late against their insurance, which is 
jst as wrong as it is for a man to 
speculate against his savings which 


‘Might be invested in good stocks or 


bonds. 


Advisers 


With regard to the second point: life 
istrance companies through many 
years have been built up and are serv- 
ig the public by their agency forces, 
most of whom are well trained and keen 
men who sell life insurance. You are 
commending that after one of these 
men has convinced a man he should 
have insurance, that he should seek 
ome independent adviser to tell him 
Vhether he has been correctly informed, 
. to inform him all over again. The 
‘Ystem provides no such impartial ad- 
‘isers, and if a man who has been prop- 
tly solicited by the representative of 
we company, should refer to the repre- 
‘ttative of another company he would 
‘how him the flaws of the first com- 
ty and the good points of the second. 
$a matter of fact, there are at least 
SO or twenty companies doing busi- 
oe in the United States that are so 
pet on a par with regard to policy 
tracts and methods of doing busi- 
88, cost of insurance, treatment of 
pieyholders, etc., ete., that this advice 
ms constructive, and would tend to 
iy the organized fabric of the busi- 








I appreciate the constructive work 
which you are doing in educating the 
public, and it is fine to see you give 
life insurance such a hearty endorse- 
ment and recommendation. You are 
quite right that all business concerns 
need life insurance on their partners or 
the officers of the corporation to help 
stabilize their credit, and large volumes 
of business are being sold on this basis 
daily. Also the question of protecting 
inheritance taxes is coming more and 
more to the front. Every man who has 
an estate over a certain amount has a 
due bill registered against him in Wash- 
ington as soon as he dies, and is the 
first claim against the estate which has 
got to be met before anything else, and 
the only way he can surely protect it is 
by taking out life insurance. 


JULIAN S. MYRICK. 
Babson Vice-President Replies 
Leroy D. Peavey, vice-president of the 





BABSON STANDS -PAT 

Roger W. Babson, the Massachu- 
setts statistician and business 
diagnoser, was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter this week if he 
cared to make any additional state- 
ment in reference to life insurance. 
He wired: 


“Have made no additional state- 
ment and do not intend to.” 











Babson organization, wrote as follows 
in reply: 

Dear Mr. Myrick: The whole ques- 
tion seems to boil down to whether one 
should buy life insurance for protection 
or for investment. 

I recognize the point which you make, 
namely, that the investment feature of 
certain policies is in itself a form of 
insurance. Moreover, we are ready to 
agree with you that if one cannot save 
and invest his funds efficiently of his 
own accord, then he had better buy an 
insurance policy which would help him 
to save and invest. 

Moreover, if the article which you 
criticized had been published in the 
newspapers we might feel that you had 
a very just criticism. The letter, how- 
ever, is intended only for our clients, 
and will be confined to them unless 
some one surreptitiously makes it pub- 
lic. In the great majority there are a 
group of people who have both the abil- 
ity and will power to save and invest 
their money. 

I am rather surprised that the insur- 
ance companies are so much upset over 
the letter in question. While we do 
not mind criticism, we should feel very 
sorry if in your protestations you carry 
the discussion before the public. By so 
doing you would lay our advice before 
a group of people for whom it was 
never intended. 

LEROY D. PEAVEY, 
Vice-President. 
Mr. Myrick Writes Again 

Mr. Myrick wrote this reply: 

My Dear Mr. Peavey: We don’t quite 
agree with you that the whole matter 
boils down to “whether one should buy 
life insurance for protection or for in- 
vestment.” 

It has taken a great many years to 
build up the life insurance business. 
Your Statistical Organization is setting 
itself up to advise many people as to 
the best methods to pursue financially 
and giving them financial information. 
I myself believe in and have subscribed 
to your Service, believing that you are 
giving the best advice possible to ob- 
tain. In my letter of March 6 I took 
the position that you did not give the 
best possible advice or information 
which could have been obtained from 
the life insurance standpoint. 

You cannot rightly advise any of your 
clients to give up 10 or 15 or 20 Pay- 
ment Life policies or Endowment poli- 
cies after they have once been estab- 
lished, and do them justice. Any Actu- 
ary will be able to point out your error 
in that connection. 


Total Disability As | 
Defined By Courts 


LACK OF UNANIMITY SHOWN 





Rulings Fall Into Three Broad Groups; 
Results of Study By R. B. Albert- 
son, of Bankers’ Life 





The term “total disability” used in 
the disability benefit clauses found in 
the policies of practically all life insur- 
ance companies in this country, has 
been before the courts many times for 


construction and in construing it there 
has not been the unanimity that is de- 
sired to make the liability definite and 
exact. Just what the courts have de- 
cided on the interpretation of the words 
was the subject of a study by R. B. 
Alberson, associate counsel of the Bank- 
ers’ Life of Des Moines, who gave the 
results of it in an address before the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
at its annual meeting in December. 

The rulings of the Courts construing 
the term, “total disability” contained in 
the agreements for disability benefits, 
may be classified in three groups: 

(1) Those holding that the insured 
must be so disabled as to be prevented 
from performing any work or following 
any occupation for gain. 

In this group are the decisions of the 
Courts of Iowa, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Illinois, the Federal Court and some in 
New York. 

(2) Those holding that the insured 
need only be disabled so as to be pre- 
vented from following his occupation 
engaged in at the time of the disable- 
ment. 

In this group are the decisions of the 


The second point is that you advised 
all of your clients to disregard the word 
of agents who have been soliciting 
them, and go to some impartial party to 
advise them none of whom exists, so 
that in all probability they will be ad- 
vised to go into some equally as good 
company as the one for which they have 
been solicited. A great many of your 
subscribers have evidenced much the 
same reaction as I have anticipated, as 
they have taken it up with our various 
solicitors and it has caused trouble, 
and unjustly so, and I am simply point- 
ing out that an organization such as 
yours in giving out information on a big 
subject such as life insurance should 
weigh it in the most careful manner, 
and be sure they are not going to dis- 
turb the business by not giving the 
proper criticism. 

We agree with you that in selling new 
insurance the Ordinary Life is in a 
large number of cases the practical 
form, but there are many people who 
want to consummate the payment of 
their insurance in 10, 15 or 20 years, so 
that when they reach the older ages 
they do not have to make these pay- 
ments. It is simply the Ordinary Life 
rate computed down. There are anoth- 
er group that want to establish old age 
pensions through the Endowment forms. 
There are another group who can only 
save through investing in life insurance 
premiums, and so it goes. 

Your Bulletin in question was quite 
right in calling attention to the protec- 
tion insurance gives to business and 
partnerships, to say nothing of the fam- 
ily, and pointing out the necessity of 
making life insurance a part of a man’s 
financial scheme, but please do not help 
to tear down and to disorganize that 
which it has taken many years of in- 
finite labor and trouble to build up. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no 
idea of carrying any protestations be- 
fore the public and see no necessity for 
it, and I am simply writing to you as a 
subscriber and one who is helping to 
support your organization, feeling that 
my point of view should be given con- 
sideration and believing that you will 
welcome it in the spirit in which it is 
intended, I beg to remain, 

JULIAN S. MYRICK. 


Kansas City Court of Appeals of Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Kentucky and some in 
New York. 

(3) Those holding that the insured 

must be disabled so as to be prevented 
from following his occupation engaged 
in at the time of the disablement or 
such other occupation for which he is 
fitted by temperament, training, educa- 
tion and experience. 
_In this group are the decisions of the 
Courts of Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals of Missouri. 

The rules pronounced in the second 
and third groups will in practice over- 
lap and the same result may be reached 
in future cases through the application 
of either depending upon whether the 
Court in the particular case is of the 
opinion that the facts demand a broad- 
ening or narrowing of the application of 
the rule in force in its jurisdiction. 

While one is bound by the decisions 
of the Court of the jurisdiction in which 
the cause of action arises, in the states 
in which the question remains open he 
may contend for the principles an- 
nounced in either one of the three 
groups and of course, one will always 
have his personal opinion as to which is 
correct. A literal construction of the 
provisions of these agreements, that is, 
a construction which makes them mean 
just what they say, is perhaps the more 
logical and the writer resides in a state 
where this construction prevails. He is, 
however, inclined to believe that the 
correct rule is that laid down by the 
third group above-mentioned; that is, 
that the insured must be so disabled as 
to be prevented from following his 
occupation or performing his work en- 
gaged in at the time of his disablement 
or such other as he is fitted to engage 
in by temperament, education, training 
and environment. This rule is not ex- 
act but rules of law, because of the 
human equation, are never exact and it 
is the writer’s belief that this rule 1s 
more consonant with Justice, more 
within the contemplation of the con- 
tracting parties, than any other and 
that the adoption at the Home Office of 
any narrower rule for the practical con- 
struction to be placed upon the pro- 
visions of the agreements in question, 
would defeat the purposes for which 
these provisions were intended and 
hamper to a great degree the efforts 
of the agency force to sell policies to 
prospects desiring to avail themselves 
of a provision for disability benefits. 


FORD CONFERENCE 





Leon Gilbert Simon Principal Speaker; 
Writing a Book on Inheritance 
Tax Insurance 





At the third annual educational con- 
ference of the Martin T. Ford agency 
of the Equitable Society, New York, 
Leon Gilbert Simon made the principal 
talk, covering a vast field of treasury 
rulings and their effect upon life insur- 
ance, 

After the discussion several of the 
agents present participated in the open 
forum, and Mr. Simon answered many 
questions relative to the legal aspect 
of life insurance work. Many of the 
recent rulings discussed by Mr. Simon 
were new to the audience and those 
present were pleased to acquire the 
information given them by the speaker. 
At the termination of the talk Mr. 
Maurice Mally, suggested a rising vote 
of thanks to the speaker in which the 
entire audience participated. It was 
unanimously decided that this meeting 
was the best held among the several 
conferences this season. 

Mr: Simon is now engaged in writing 
a book which will be entitled “In- 
heritance Tax Insurance,” and it is 
hoped that he will have the work com- 
pleted by the early spring. 





ORIGINAL ADVERTISING 
D. Herbert Garrison, who represents 
the New York Life, is attracting atten- 


tion by his original advertising in Bay- 
onne papers. 
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THINK BABSON 
SINCERE BUT MISTAKEN 


(Continued from page 1) 


tions, wrote letters of protest to Bab- 
son, but the current feeling on the sub- 
ject was explained to The Eastern 
Underwriter in New York a few days 
ago by such men as President Eliason, 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; L. J. Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention; 
George A. Smith, Lawrence Priddy 
and E, J. Sisley, of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York; Frank 
D. Buser, of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion, and E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
as follows: 

“Mr. Babson in the past has been a 
sincere friend of insurance and really 
means to be now, in our opinion. He 
has boosted the institution of life in- 
surance upon many occasions and num- 
bers among his friends many of the 
leaders in life insurance. When he 
wrote his February 27th letter, giving 
insurance advice he did so in good 
faith and believing that he was fur- 
nishing his clients with his best pos- 
sible service, but unfortunately his 
advice upon this occasion was not good. 
Many insurance people are writing to 
him, and, as he is a man of courage 
as well as common sense he no doubt 
can be convinced that his advice was 
not to the best interest either of the 
insurance business or of his clients.” 





WHY LOAN VALUE IS HIGHER 





In Case of Paid-up Policy It Exceeds 
Surrender Value by Interest 
on Reserve 





In reply to the request of an agent 
who asked why the loan value of a 
policy was higher than the cash sur- 
render value after a policy has become 


paid-up, the Acacia Mutual Lite, of 
Washington, gives the following ex- 
planation: 

When a 20 Payment Life policy is 


twenty-five years old, the policy has 
a certain reserve value. This reserve 
value can be withdrawn as a surrender 
value on the same date. It is paid in 
cash in full. One year later, the policy 
has an increased reserve value on ac- 
count of the interest addition earned 
on the reserve, which ordinarily is 
more than the amount necessary to 
cover the mortality risk. This sur- 
render value, at end of twenty-six 
years, is therefore somewhat larger. 
The surrender value is the reserve 
value as of the date of surrender; the 
loan value is the reserve value one 
year later. The member can, instead 
of taking the surrender value at this 
date, borrow the reserve value at the 
end of the coming year, provided, of 
course, that he pays interest up to the 
end of the year, in advance. 





WOMEN GRADUATE 

Two women, one of Pittsburgh, were 
among the members of the twelfth 
class in life insurance salesmanship to 
graduate last Friday at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Bess Williams, 
of Millvale, and Margaret A. Clancy, of 
Portland, Maine, shared the honors of 
being the only women to graduate. 


Insurance Featured ; 
In Granting Credit 


QUESTIONS BANKS ASK CLIENTS 





Canadian Financial Institutions Look 
Carefully Into Life Insurance 
Carried By Borrowers 





A canvass of the banks of Canada 
was made recently to find out to what 
extent they took life insurance into 
consideration in making loans to 
clients. 

The paper “Canadian Insurance And 
Office And Field,” which investigated 
the matter, found that only two or 
three banks did not ask questions about 
life insurance in their blanks used by 
applicants for loans. Some go into 
this very thoroughly. Just what the 
banks want to know is shown in the 
following: 

1. Amount.—Considered as security 
for credit and showing the quality of 
mind which prompts one to insure. 

2. Company.—This can have no 
value except in so far as detail for 
record. 

8. Date.—Under this heading there 
is room left for several insertions, be- 
cause a successful man is continually 
adding to the life insurance carried. 
It indicates the consistent attention 
which the applicant has given to this 
important obligation. If he has taken 
out life insurance several times over a 
period of years, it indicates that at 
each time he was able to pass a strict 
medical examination, and if his last 
policy is of recent date, he can produce 
no better certificate of his physical 
ability to apply that energy which the 
success of his business requires. 

4. Plan.—Under this heading they 
enquire whether policies are on the life, 
endowment or term plans. They re- 
cognize in the former two the carry- 
ing value vested in the policy after the 
third year, placing it in a much more 
substantial position. 

5. Maturity —This is _ practically 
identical with the next question—sur- 
render value. The banks recognize in 
the cash surrender value or coming 
maturity of the policy an intrinsic 
cash collateral. 

7. In Whose Favor?—In the names 
of the beneficiaries the bank ascertains 
the applicant’s attitude in protecting 
home and business. The man who is 
carrying adequate protection for home 
and business is one to whom the banks 
can justly afford to advance a freer 
line of credit. 

8. Is Policy Assigned, and to Whom? 
—This may be coupled with the next, 
Loans on policies, and will indicate 
what has been the applicant’s financial 
circumstances and borrowing policy 
for some time past. 

9. How would the Business and Our 
Position be Affected by the Death of 
the Owner or Chief Executive ?—This 
is a question of wider scope, looking 
further into the future. 





The wills of some of the greatest 
lawyers of the country have been 
broken by the courts. Legal contests 
over the distribution of settlements 
under life insurance {policies iare al- 
most unheard of. 





tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is‘ individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 








Adopts Two New 
Settlement Plans 


OPTIONS ADDED ON REQUEST 





Union Central Life Provides 
Installment Payment Features 
Instead of Lump Sum 
Settlement 


New 





The Union Central Life, of Cincin- 
nati, will hereafter add to policies the 
following settlement options on _ re- 
quest: 

Under special option A the insured, 
or the payee after the insured’s death 
no election having been made, by writ- 
ten notice to the company at the home 
office, may elect to have the net sum 
payable, paid as follows in lieu of in 
a single sum: 

In equal annual instalments for a 
specified number of years, the first in- 
stalment being payable immediately, 
and one year after the payment of the 
last instalment the further payment 
of a single sum equal in amount to 
the sum of the instalments, in accord- 
ance with the following table, for eack 
$1,000 of said net sum: 

10 annual _ instalments 
each, and the further sum 

15 annual instalments 
each, and the further sum 

20 annual instalments of $37.88 
each, and the further sum of $757.66. 

Instalments, after the first instal- 
ment year, will be increased from sur- 
plus interest earnings as apportioned 
by the directors. 

If desired, instalments will be paid 
in semi-annual, quarterly or monthlv 
parts of the same aggregate annual 
amount. 

Under special option B the insured, 
or the payee after the insured’s death 
no election having been made, by writ- 
ten notice to the company at the home 
office, may elect to have the net sum 
payable, paid as follows in lieu of in a 
single sum: 

In equal annual instalments, the first 
instalment payable immediately, each 
of such amount as may be elected, 
continuing until the said net sum and 
interest as herein specified are ex- 
hausted, provided that the final instal- 
ment shall be for such balance only as 
may then remain. On each anniversary 
of the first instalment. interest at 3% 
per annum, increased from surplus in- 
terest earnings as apportioned by the 
directors, shall be added to the unpaid 
balance. If desired, the said instal- 
ments will be paid in equal semi-an- 
nual, quarterly, or monthly parts of 
the same aggregate annual amount. 


of $61.63 
of $616.30. 
of $45.61 
of $684.18. 





MADE ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


A. J. Koeppe, who entered the em- 
ploy of the Union Central Life in 1914 
in the actuarial department, has been 
made assistant actuary of the company. 
His practical insurance experience 
began with the Guardian Life in 1908 
and for four years he was with the 
New York Life. Mr. Koeppe has a 
university degree in mathematics and 
national economy and is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 2 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRAC 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. . 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAV 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





—— 


Eliason Making Tour [(ol. | 
Of Sales Congressq | 


MADE FOUR TALKS IN ONE papils T. 








Added Here to His Legion of Friend 
Will Attend His Own Company's 
Convention 





President Eliason, of the Nation 
Association of Life Underwriters, w 
in New York last week, attending th 
One Day Sales Congress and also th 
executive committee meeting of th 
association. He is in the midst of 
long, exhausting trip, similar to th 
taken by other presidents o° the yn 
tional association. In the East he 
attending all the sales congresses, 
an instance of the arduous nature , 
the duties of a national president, 
Eliason told some friends here that 
cently he made four talks in one da 
in addition to travelling many miles 
an automobile. Yet, he keeps goo 
patured throug) it all, and adds né 
friends. 

Mr. Eliason’s talk is in part base 
on the theory that there is a new stylg tendenc 
of life insurance salesmanship abroaf 
He emphasizes program insurance an 
the opportunities afforded agents } 
the constantly widening circle of co 
erage. The agent has more sellin 
points to emphasize than ever befor¢ 
While here one of the phrases he use 
created considerable attention by re: 
son of its novelty. The expression wa 
“Opposition in the home circle,” meat 
ing “my wife objects.” 

Mr. Eliason said that opposition | 
the home circle was growing less as 
was being attacked by argumen 
which are hard to refute. 
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Mr. Eliason will interrupt his tour ig 8 4 | 
order to attend a convention of higby the 
own company—the Minnesota Mutua advoca 


Despite the time he spends away from inate : 
his office by his association duties hi life in 
general agency is a most success‘ a 
one. ance ( 

The president of the National assq “tair 
ciation is stockily built, courteous, mor Proved 


of a common sense talker than an or _ 
torical flightster and he makes a go0 pind a 
impression wherever he goes. Whilg More 


he “went over” all right in New Yo 
he would have been even more effectiv 
if he had changed his style somewh# 
and adapted his talk more to the aue 
ience. There is a tendency to com 
here from the West or South and t 
hand out the same language which 
used out there, forgetting that this } be 
the most cosmopolitan city in th 
world. Thus, there was a lot at th 
sales congress from the out-of-towne 
about “John and Mary” and their insu! 
ance problems. There are still quite 
lot of “Johns” and “Marys” in Ne 
York, but just as often it is “Isidoré 
and “Rosy” or “Vladimir” and “Sonie 
or “Antonio” and “Lucia.” 








ENDOWMENT PAYMENT AN OPPO 
TUNITY 

The maturity of an endowment poli 
is a special opportunity to get mo 
business and one agent Edwin H. 
ton, of the St. Louis agency of, th 
Missouri State Life has written 
succession three ten year endowmen 
on the same client in addition to muq@ 
other business in the same family. | 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 


———— 
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ir Col. Stoddard Not 
ass - Regulating Salaries 


B paqils TALK AT LOCAL BANQUET 








Friend Discusses Keeping State and Govern- 
me 'e ment Out of Private Business; 
7 Against “Socialist Republic” 












Natio In view of the discussion over sal- 
atlon® es of executives in life insurance, 
ers, Wiad the fact that some one went to 
ding thithe Insurance Department about it, a 
algo thgréerence to the subject by Superin- 
of thgtndent Stoddard, of New York, at the 
ist of @banquet which wound up the One Day 
to th@sales Congress here last Thursday is 
the ngo! more than passing interest. The 
st he @superintendent took the position that 
sses, Agthe adjudication of salaries of insur- 
ature @ance officers are not part of his prov- 
lent, ine. His talk was on the main sub- 
. that rpiect of “Keep the Government Out of 
one dawPrivate Business,” and he said in part: 
miles @ “The subject of my talk this eve- 
ps goog Nils is ‘Keep the Government Out of 
dds negPrivate Business.” During my term of 
ofice in the Insurance Department, I 
rt baseglave been amazed with the constant 
1ew stylg tendency not only on the part of the 
» abroad Mblic, but also on the part of the in- 
ance ang sirance companies, to put the state into 
gents bp business. Again and again, the de- 
e of compattment has been urged to assume 
e gelling some function which ought to be per- 
r beforg formed by the insurance companies 
3 he ugeg themselves. Constantly, we read in 
n by rei the public press of the advocacy that 
ssion wag tle state, city or National Government 
e.” meam uke over some branch of _ business, 
P whether it is insurance, railroads, coal 
osition jgmining, money lending or other. 
less ag # ‘In the life insurance field, a prom- 
irgument inent state officer has advocated that 
state employees, in addition to receiv- 
is tour ig a pension, be given life insurance 
mn of higby the state. I have heard it seriously 
a Mutuag advocated that the state should nom- 
way frol inate a portion of the directors of a 
duties hig life insurance company. I have also 
success‘ heard it advocated that no life insur- 
ance officer should get more than a 
onal ass@ ‘tain salary, unless the state ap- 
sous, mon) Poved of the salary. These and other 
an an org Suggestions would, if put into effect, 
eg a £00 have a tendency to encroach more and 
3, Whilg More upon the management of the 
New Yorg “Mpany until the state would be in 
e effectiva “mplete control. Such a result is ag- 


somewha@ “orrent unless we favor a_ socialist 
o the aug "public, 
» to com ‘It is right that the state should sup- 


th and ti ervise the insurance business, but it is 
, which i %t right that the state should dictate 
hat this § to companies how their business shall 
in th be conducted when merely questions 
Jot at the % Dolicy are concerned.” 
-of-towne @ superintendent also discussed 
heir insum “le actions of the department in its 
till quite @ "lations to the Niagara Life. 
3’ in Ne 
s “Isidore J, T. McCay, formerly manager of 
nd “Sonie te Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
vinada, at Edmonton, has been ap- 
Pointed Western Supervisor for the 
Dominion Life Assurance Company. 
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Senator Armstrong 
Heard From Again 


RETAINED BY ROCHESTER MEN 





They Resented New York Attempt to 
Do Away With County Clerk Fil- 
ing; Matter Compromised 





William W. Armstrong, who was 
chairman of the famous Armstrong 
Committee, of the New York Legisla- 
ture of 1905-6, which turned the life in- 
surance business up-side down, again 
came into the insurance limelight re- 
cently when he was retained by the 
Rochester general agents in their con- 
troversy with agents of Greater New 
York and some other places in the state 


_Telative to the amendment to Section 


91 of the New York State Law, which 
has to do with the filing of licenses in 
triplicate with county clerks. It is 
well known these licenses in such 
metropolitan centers as New York are 
dumped into the offices of the county 
clerks at the expense of a tremendous 
lot of time and there remain and are 
never looked at. It costs twenty-five 
cents for filing purposes in Greater 
New York and six cents in most other 
parts of the state. It wasn’t the cost; 
it was the routine and labor that 
caused the objections. 

In Rochester the general agents de- 
clare that they get valuable informa- 
tion from these triplicate copies and 
visit the county clerks’ offices for this 
purpose. When the move came to 
amend the law doing away with this 
county filing, Rochester men got the 
idea that big New York general agents 
were trying to put something over on 
them, and saw red. 

Finally Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jr., superintendent of insurance for 
New York State, who is getting to be 
the greatest diplomat in the insurance 
business, and has been called upon to 
settle questions running all the way 
from what shall be the acquisition cost 
in casualty insurance to personal dis- 
putes between two rival general agents, 
arranged to have upstate and New 
York men in his office and a comprom- 
ise was made. This compromise will 
do away with the triplicate filing in 
Greater New York and _ surrounding 
counties while in Rochester and terri- 
tory in that vicinity the filing will con- 
tinue. 

So the dove of peace is again flying 
between the general agency offices of 
New York State. 





ENTERS DAKOTAS 

The Metropolitan Life has entered 
North and South Dakota, states where 
the company has not previously done 
business. One reason for the entry 
was the fact that the Metropolitan re- 
cently wrote a coverage on 10,000 shop 
employes of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, many of whom live in North and 
South Dakota. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
Pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 


ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


and Permanent Disability Clause. 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 














CHILD INSURANCE 





New York and New Jersey Legislature 
Does Away With Age Limits; In- 
creases Maximum Amounts 





Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey have passed bills which wipe 
away many of the restrictions on child 
insurance. Under these statutes it is 
now possible to write child insurance 
from babyhood up. Also the maximum 


amounts of this insurance have been 
increased. This is good news to the 
industrial life insurance companies as 
it gives another entering wedge to 
agents in homes and, of course, in- 
creases the number of prospects. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL CHANGES 





Dr. W. A. Morrison New Director; H. 
S. Dudley, Vice-President; E. C. 
Potter Assistant Secretary 





The Pacific Mutual Life has filled 
the vacancy on its board of directors 
by the election of Dr. Wayland A. Mor- 
rison, one of the younger physicians of 
Los Angeles and a surgeon of marked 
ability. 

Howard S. Dudley, for some years 
a director of the company, has been 
elected seventh vice-president. Mr. 
Dudley has been in close touch with 
the details of the company’s business 
through his work as a member of the 
special examining committee appointed 
annually by the directors to verify the 
annual statement. Mr. Dudley will 
have charge of the accounting depart- 
ment. 

BE, C. Potter, who has been with the 
investment department for four years, 
has been appointed assistant secretary. 
He will continue inspecting mortgage 
loans and attending to much important 
correspondence for the department. 


nc 


NOT MORE THAN $25,000 





Union Central Position Relative To 
Substandard Life Plans for 
Married Women 





The Union Central will hereafter is- 
sue not more than $25,000 to married 
women on the Substandard Plan, Table 
“A”—125 per cent, at ages up to 46, 
provided— 

1. That there be a satisfactory bene- 
ficiary, such as minor children, or a 
dependent mother, or a clear insurable 
interest, such as provision for inheri- 
tance taxes. 

2. That the privilege of change of 
beneficiary be cancelled. 

3. That the husband, if insurable, 
carry an equal amount in this or other 
legal reserve companies. 

The extra premium will be removed 
after the climacteric is established, sub- 
ject to satisfactory evidence of insur 
ability. 





JOHN HANCOCK PROMOTIONS 





New Weekly Premium Offices; Michael 
Gavigan Superintendent in 
Binghamton 





The John Hancock has opened a 
number of new weekly premium offices, 
and announced some other changes, in- 
cluding one in Binghamton where 
Michael Gavigan has become superin- 
tendent of an independent agency, 
which, was formerly a detached agency. 

An office has been opened in Indian- 
apolis with Superintendent John C. 
MacLeon, formerly of Toledo, in 
charge. He was once in Pittsburgh. 
Brewer C. Mackay has been made 
superintendent of the Toledo office. A 
third agency in Cleveland has been 
opened with Eugene O’Rourke, for- 
merly of St. Louis, in charge. 





Frank McHugh js the leader in Penn- 
sylvania for the Reliance Life. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 











| net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
PA. | Li FE INSURANCE COMPANY name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
B MASSACHUSETTS public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
TRACT | Pe years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 
HAVE 
SY | 
1S | JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
| = 
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The Vast Resources 






of Texas 
Stand Behind 


Collins Farm 





Texas—one of the seven 
states comprising the loan 
territory of the F. B. Collins 
Investment Company. 


Mortgages 


r NicXAS is not only the largest state in the Union, but it is aiso 
one of the greatest agricultural territories of like area in 


the world. 


On January I, 1922, Texas farmers owned livestock valued at 
$315,000,000.00—placing Texas second in the United States. And 


the Lone Star State produces millions of dollars worth of cotton, 
“Thirty-eight years with- 


out the loss of a cent of 
principal or interest to a other agricultural products annually. Texas raises far more cotton 
single investor.” than any other state. 


.corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice, broom corn, grain sorghum and 


Collins Farm Mortgages are restricted to three select areas in 
this select state, and are directed by highly-experienced men in 
separate field offices. If you would know more about Collins Farm 
Mortgages, and why they are bought so rapidly by insurance 


companies, address— 


he F.B 


Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Moore’s Combination Is 
Horse Sense and Work 


SEE 5 GOOD PROSPECTS A DAY 


Spasmodic Workers Lose Out in Long 
Run, Says Boston General 
Agent 


Robert W. Moore, Jr., of Moore & 
Summers, general agents of the New 
England Mutual Life, Boston, made one 
of the most impressive talks at the 
Sales Congress in New York last week. 
This general agency has done wonders 
in a short time, and last year paid for 
$8,500,000. “That may not seem much 
in New York, but it is a whale of a 
pusiness in Boston,” was his comment. 
“Consistent Production” was the title 
of his paper, and in part he said: 

“In these days of higher education 
for life insurance agents, when the 
psychology of the sale and the case 
method occupy the foreground, it is en- 
tirely fitting that a little emphasis be 
placed on ordinary horse sense in life 
underwriting. 

“This business requires the _ best 
there is in a man seven days a week, 
fifty-two weeks in the year. It is, 
therefore, necessary for one who is to 
make an outstanding success in the 
business to keep himself in strict physi- 
cal training. The first asset that a man 
must have to stand the pace is health 
and power. In order to keep ourselves 
in the best of condition we must have 
regular habits. Eight hours sleep the 
same time every night, meals at regular 
times and exercise at regular intervals 
all tend to keep us at high tension. 
Our minds must work quicker than 
those to whom we are presenting our 
proposition. We must, therefore, be 
keen mentally as well as physically. 

Have Keen Sense of Initiative 

“Now, therefore, having developed 
ourselves into an efficient high-powered 
machine we must use that to absolutely 


the best advantage in exposing our- 
selves to business. We must have a 


keen sense 0° initiative and be willing 
to pay the price in hard work to cre- 
ate the ideas that our initiative has 
instigated into actual business closed. 
Set a quota of a certain amount of busi- 
ness for the year and then divide it by 
fitty-two. This cuts out a definite piece 
of work for us each week. We then 
should make ourselves really interview 
five good prospects each day. We 
mean by interview, to place a practical 
life insurance proposition before a man 
amply able to pay for it. Don’t waste 
time, initiative and energy on those 
Who haven’t got the price. 

“Hold yourself to this schédule re- 
ligiously day in and day out for six 
days a week, and on Sunday use your 
Imagination in creating propositions to 
Place before men the next week. By 
this means you are keeping your blood 
ip every minute. 

Personality 

“We all possess some kind of a per- 
sonality, some good, some bad. If we 
ali make the most of what we have to 


create a favorable influence over all 
those with whom we come in daily con- 
tact we are unknowingly creating a 


field of prospects that in later years 
Will come to us instead of our having 
to go to them. John McGraw, o” the 
Giants,’ says you can teach a man 
how to throw and run the bases in 
baseball, but you can't teach him how 
to hit. That must be born in him. 
That is absolutely true in this  busi- 
hess. Unless the man has a gift of 
salesmanship born in him it can never 
be developed to a very high degree, 
but given this ability, by hard work, 
Strict adherence to the Golden Rule, 
and the everlasting use of the fight 
that is part of his sales ability, he can 
make a world beater of himself. 

In order that a man may develop his 
bersonality and create influence among 
People who are really worth while he 
must accumulate some money. No 
other business on the face of the earth 








This Company has always 
‘ have gives it a high 


develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








offers such a simple opportunity for a 
man to save as does the renewal in- 
come from life insurance. If every 
man will make himself write enough 
new business each week to pay his 
expenses, so that he can save his re- 
newals free and clear, in eight or ten 
years he will be in a position to accept 
one of the many positions of responsi- 
bility that are bound to be his. 

“Every man not only has the oppor- 
tunity, but assumes the moral obliga- 
tion, to build a business for himself. 
Just as soon as every real underwriter 
takes it upon himsel! to produce not 
less than a quarter of a million paid- 
for business each year, and no sooner 
will the part time man become a thing 
of the .past. 


Don’t Forget Good Will 

“Good Will is the only asset that 
money cannot buy. Every time you sell 
a man make a booster out of him. See 
that he becomes interested in you per- 
sonally and in your business, and con- 
sequently will send others to you. Be 
a winner in any proposition which you 
undertake, whether it be tennis, golf 
or whatnot, and in this way make a 
reputation for yourself as a live wire. 
In this way you are all the time build- 
ing up a clientele which is directly 
commensurate with the price you are 
willing to pay to get business. 

“To him who hath shall be given, and 
to him who hath not shall be taken 
away that which he hath.’ Be one of 
the ‘havers.’ All you have to do is to 
interview five people each day of the 
week and place before each one of 
them a definite life insurance proposi- 
tion, and know enough to stop talking 
when a sale is closed. If you will am- 
plify this simple rule by seeing five 
people of means each day, and grad- 
ually seeing five people of means each 
day over whom you have some _ in- 
fluence, there is no end to the possi- 
bilities you will have. 

“It is all very well to be well versed 
in all the phases of the Inheritance 
Tax proposition, to know how to draw 
a beneficiary clause that will fit some 
specific case, or to put up a proposition 
to cover indebtedness, or to create an 
income for life for mother, ‘father, 
brother, or sister, but before this comes 
the fact that we must expose our- 
selves to the right kind of people in 
order to do it. A blind hog will dig 
up an acorn if he keeps rooting all the 
time. 

“After all is said and done, if we 
will each be honest with ourselves we 
will admit that the reason we do not 
close more cases and consequently 
write a larger amount of business is 
that we don’t put all we've got into the 
business all the time. The exceptions 
to this rule are those who have put it 
across big. You know who they are. 
See the people.” 





GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE MEETS 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Great Southern Life, of 
Houston. Texas, President E, P. Green- 
wood and other officers were re-elected, 
L. S. Adams being elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, instead of secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. S. Horne being 
made secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The Great Southern Life closed the 
past year with over $12,000,000 of as- 
sets and over $107,000,000 0° insurance 
in force. “The company has more than 
forty thousand policyholders. It op- 
erates now in the following states: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
New Mexico. 


LEARN A MAN’S HOBBIES 


That’s a Good Way To Sell Him, Says 
F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, 
Manufacturer 





F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, president of 
the Civitan Club of New York and head 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Com- 
pany, made one of the interesting talks 
at the Life Insurance Sales Congress in 
New York last week. He took the 
position that big selling was easier than 
little selling; in other words, that it 
was easier to close a deal with a big 
executive than with a smaller business 
man, a statement which was later 
questioned by one of the other speakers 
who is in the life insurance business. 
He advised all agents to forget the go- 
between; to always see the man they 
went after, which is good advice if a 
man knows how to doit. He has hada 
great deal of experience with life in- 
surance salesmen who have come in to 
sell him and he makes a special study 
of each one. The principal fault he has 
to find with life insurance agents is 
that they frequently come in to see 
him without knowing anything about 
him. He said it was difficult to sell a 
man without knowing something about 
his habits, his hobbies, his points of 
contact and his financial affairs. As 
recently, as the first week of March he 
was asked to buy a $500 policy. 

He wound up with an _ eloquent 
tribute to insurance in which he said 
that insurance was the easiest thing to 
sell because it was something every- 
body had to have; it has a universal 
appeal. It reaches the heart. Life 
insurance should be bought when a 
man is young. Then the person should 
be followed up, his insurance increas- 
ing as he makes business progress. 


WINS TWO PRIZES 


One of the successful features of the 
One-Day Life Insurance Sales Con- 
gress in New York was the selling con- 
test managed by Alexander E. Patter- 
son, manager of the Gotham agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Two of the judges of the contest were 
Sigourney Mellor, of Philadelphia, and 
Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Tex., former 
president of the National Association. 
There were a number o°! prizes. The 
most successful speaker was J. R. 
Andrews, of the 23rd Street. branch of 
the Travelers. He won two prizes. 

The meeting objections section of 
this contest was less successful than 
the others as none of the speakers 
had available bright retorts to the ob- 
jections. 





USES BUSINESS MEN’S LETTERS 

Clinton Olmstead, general agent at 
Duluth for the Missouri State Life 1s 
getting good results: from using letters 
from leading business men and bankers 
of his city in which they have given 
their opinion as to the amount of life 
insurance a young man should carry 
on a specified salary. The opinions ot 
the leading mem carry’ weight when 
shown to others. In no instance did the 
letters name less than $5,000 as the 
proper minimum for a young man to 
carry. 





WALKER IN CALIFORNIA 

The Northwestern National Life has 
appointed Matthew Walker general 
agent for the company flor southern 
California. Mr. Walker was formerly 
manager of agencies o2 the Provident 
Mutual Life. He resigned at the first 
of the year. 


N. Y. Sales Congress Flashes 





A. E. Patterson, manager of the 
Gotham agency of the Equitable, New 
York, who presided at the selling sug- 
gestion prize contest, offered this as an 
answer to the objection, “I have a 
friend in the business:” 

“I? you should be financially embar- 
rassed at any time and are compelled 
to make a loan on your policy would 
you want to go to your friend and ex- 
plain your embarrassment?” 

s . s 

Charles H. Langmuir, of the New 
York Life, told of the sales methods 
of a Japanese agent who had written 
350 applications in a year. He was a 
laconic individual of the monosyllable 
variety. At a New York Life meeting 
he once explained his system as fol- 
lows: 

“I go out into country in my little 
car,” he said. 

“I see Japanese boy in field.” 

“I say, ‘come here.’” 

“I say, ‘you carry life insurance pol- 
icy?’” 

“He say, ‘No.’” 

“I say, ‘You damfool, sign here.’” 





GIVES CREDIT FOR ANNUITIES 





Prudential Will Allow Representatives 
to Take Credit for Class of Business 
Not Heretofore Allowed 





The Prudential will in future give 
credit to its representatives for an- 
nuity business on the following basis: 

Under a regular life or refund an- 
nuity or a single-payment annuity of 
any kind credit will be given to the in- 
surance writings for the amount of the 
money paid for the annuity, that is to 
say, if $25,000 be the purchase price, 
then the representative concerned 
would be credited with $25,000 of issued 
business. 

Under a deferred annuity to be paid 
for in annual purchase-price instal- 
ments, the amount credited will be the 
single-payment value of the annuity 
payments in question, according to 
the age of the annuitant when the pay- 
ments are to begin. For instance, un- 
der a deferred annuity, say, at age 35, 
to be paid for in twenty annual instal- 
ment payments, the annuity beginning 
at age fifty-five, the amount of credit 
would be represented by the single pay- 
ment that would be required for a man 
aged fifty-five to provide the annuity 
payment, beginning immediately, of the 
amount in question. 

It is expected that this method of 
granting insurance credits for annu- 
ities will be the means o! increasing 
our annuity business. 





USING POLICYHOLDER LISTS 
Prudential Warns Against Finance Co. 
Activities in Tying Up Stock Sell- 
ing With Life Insurance 
The Prudential of Newark has sent 

the following warning to its agents: 

“It has been brought to the attention 
of the company that the stock sales- 
men o: the Barnes Finance Co. are 
seeking to get a list of policyholders 
from our agents in order to assist the 
sale of the securities of the Barnes 
Finance Co, 

“Our representatives should know 
that the Prudential is not co-operating 
with the Barnes Finance Co. in any 
way and does not undertake to pass 
upon the value of its financial proposi- 
tion. Merely because the Finance Co. 
offers to pay the premiums on insur- 
ance placed with this or any other 
company is no reason why the agents 
of this or any other company should 
co-operate in helping the stock sales- 
men get prospects. 

“The business of Prudential agents 
is to sell Prudential insurance, and 
they are warned against this attempt 
to connect them with the sale of the 
securities of the Barnes Finance Co.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 























If you don’t believe in 
yourself, how can you 
expect other people— 
your company or your 
customers—to believe in you? If you 
don’t give yourself a square deal in 
every little thing, how can you expect 
one from the other fellow? You will 
get the same kind of a deal that you 
give. It takes some men a lifetime to 
fully realize that burning truth—pay- 
ing, getting paid, return value received. 

The fact that so many hundreds of 
men have made big and good in this 
business proves that your making good 
is solely and entirely a personal matter. 

You are all you've got. 

Whether you are satisfied with your- 
self or not, yourself is the tool you've 
got to work with, your only tool. No 
one can be a better friend or a more 
bitter enemy than that same fellow, 
yourself. Therefore, you've got to 
make yourself make good. 

And you've not only got to believe 
things, but you’ve got to do things. 

Lots of men believe in their proposi- 
tion, their company, and in themselves; 
but they are not willing to pay the 
price, make the sacrifice. 

Handicaps and obstacles—distractions 
of all kinds, excuses and myriads of 
other things—rise up to test their 
mettle. 

They 


Believe 
In Yourself 


listen; they “take it easy;” 
they worry about this or that; they 
look into this proposition and that 
business; they think and talk of the old 
days; and, well, you know! 

Making good is making the sacrifice 
that makes good demands.—Excelsior 
Life Banner. 

* * . 
Do you always follow the same 


Study line of argument, or do you 
Your inject originality into your 
Cases methods? The agent, says The 


Prudential, who uses the same 
line of talk in every case is a square 
peg in a round hole, but the represen- 
tative who studies his prospects, as- 
certains their objections and fits his 
arguments to their needs and person- 
alities is bound to succeed. 


Study your cases. Plan to meet 
every emergency. Let every ex- 
perience be a help. 

* o * 
Ask yourself this question: 

Are You “Am I a busy man or just 
Really A a bustler?’ Many people 
Busy Man make themselves believe 

they are busy when they 


are merely rattling around likes peas 
in a box, making lots of motions and 
some noise. They turn their attention 
from one thing to another without 
stopping to consider what sort of re- 
sults their labors will bring forth. 

They are the bustlers, explains the 
New York Life. The really busy man 
is he who quietly, energetically takes 
up one thing at a time and disposes of 
it, then passes on to the next. He has 
a plan, a system for his work, and 
follows it out persistently. He keeps 
his mind on the problem of to-day 
without permitting ths worries of 
yesterday to distract his attention 
from his present task. He does not 
use up the profit of one day by loafing 
the next, nor does he waste valuable 
time in scolding amd swearing at a 
perverse fate. He puts his shoulder to 
the wheel and accomplishes something 

and always he has his weather eye 
upon the morrow. so when the morrow 
becomes to-day his plan is matured 
and his work is half done. 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 

The dates for the annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention have 
been changed from September 17 to 
October 15. The convention will be 
held in Des Moines. 





ae eee 


2 Although it may not seem 

It Really worth while, the long list 

Pays To of successful men who 

Hang On worked for years before 

obtaining results would 
indicate that it pays to hang on. Here 
are a few: 

James Watt—Thirty years to the 
steam engine and perfected it; George 
Stephenson—Fifteen years to the loco- 
motive and won; Samuel F. B. Morse 

‘Fourteen years to the telegraph and 
then sent the message; Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell—Sixteen years to the tele- 
phone and we hear and talk; John W. 
Niepce—Thirteen years to photography 
and then made photographs; Elias 
Howe—Twelve years to the sewing ma- 
chine and is acclaimed its inventor; 
Charles Goodyear—Ten years before 
he vulcanized rubber; Edward Gibbon 
~Seven years collecting material for 
his “Rise and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’; George Bancroft—Forty years 
gathering data for his American His- 
tory. : 

Are you sticking? The world wasn’t 
made in a day, neither were other 
things worth while. 

Stick-to-it-ive-ness, sometimes called 
“backbone,” always wins out. 

if your job is hard “hang on,” you'll 
succeed. 

Think it over, see who is at fault, 
you or the world? 

Stick to it and climb, there’s plenty 
of room at the top. The world likes a 
climber. Whatever your chosen pro- 
fession or occupation, there is still 
room for plenty of improvement. It’s 
up to you, as an individual.—The Anico. 





EDUCATING WOMEN 





Insurance Information To Be Given By 
Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 





A plan of educational work similar 
to that of the Chautauqua has been in- 
augurated by the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, to explain 
the meaning of life insurance for women 
and how it can be obtained. It is in- 
tended that the idea be presented 
through the Economic Committees of 
the Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. Nancy I. Perkins of Bridge- 
water, Mass., who is at the head of the 
work will get in touch with these com- 
mittees, of which there are 169 through- 
out the state. 

It is her plan to hold meetings in 
the various cities for the purpose of 
informing the chairmen of these com- 
mittees of the plan. These committees 
will also be addressed by men and 
women of the life insurance profession. 
One meeting has already been held at 
Boston, but on account of bad weather 
conditions the attendance was small. 
Another meeting is scheduled for the 
near future. 

It is believed that there is plenty of 
material available among the members 
of the Boston life underwriters’ assq- 
ciations, both in the men’s and women’s 
associations, and it is expected that 
these men and women will accept in- 
vitations to address these meetings 
from time to time. 

The work is to be carried on, not in 
behalf of any one company, but in the 
broad interest of the profession as a 
whole and it is expected thiat} much 
good will result, 





PROTECTION ENDOWMENT AT 85 

Owing to the complications resulting 
from reduction of premium policies on 
the new Business Protection Plan, En- 
dowment at 85-Premium Reduction af- 
ter 10 years will not be written with 
pro rata premiums hereafter by the 
Union Central. 


Insurance Men to Help Salvation Army 


All branches of the insurance busi- 
ness will be actively represented in 
the forthcoming Home Service cam- 
paign for $500,000 in the interest of 
Salvation Army work in Greater New 
York. 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, has accepted leadership 
of the life insurance field and has told 
the leaders of the campaign that he in- 
tended to do his utmost to give his 
division an outstanding position in the 
final accounting. 

E. G. Driver, of the New York Board 
of Underwriters, has agreed to organ- 
ize the marine insurance field and is 
already energetically at the task. 

W. G. Falconer, president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company, 75 
Maiden Lane, has accepted the chair- 











Interest Earnings 
At New High Point 


NATIONAL 





OF VT. EXPERIENCE 





President Howland in Report Tells of 
Many Favorable Features; Insur- 
ance in Force’ $358,207,165 





President Fred A. Howland, of the 
National Life of Vermont, in making 
his annual report said that the com- 
pany’s year was one of the best in 
its history. New business was the 
largest in the company’s experienc9 
with the single exception of the record 
year 1920. The mortality experienced 
was low and the high rate of interest 
return had not been equalled. The 


lapsed and surrendered insurance was 
rather heavy and was the only unfav- 
orable development in a remarkable 
year. 

New, insurance paid for up to the 
close of the year amounted to over 
$52,000,000, making the total life insur- 
ance in force well over $358,000,000. 


Assets have reached the sum _ of 
$84,510,533. 
Tne bond holdings have been in- 


creased in the sum of $2,523,145, while 
the mortgage account has been _ in- 
creased only $283,344, although the 
company has purchased during the 
year over $6,000,000 of these prime 
securities. 

The table below shows the gross and 
net interest rate earned on the mean 
ledger assets for the last five years. 
Interest Earned to Mean Ledger Assets 


1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Gross. 5.89% 5.387% 5.18% 5.08% 5.10% 
Net.. 5.19% 5.17% 4.98% 4.89% 4.94% 
The small increment in mortgage 
holdings has been due to the constant- 
ly growing difficulty of procuring ade- 
quately secured farm mortgages having 
a satisfactory rate of interest. The 
inflation of farm values, which reached 
its culmination in 1920, has not yet 
been sufficiently corrected to check 
the demand for excessive loans, while 
the growing call for farm loans by cor- 
porate investors, coupled with the ex- 
panding business of the Federal Land 
banks and the Joint Stock Land banks, 
has resulted in larger loans per acre 
and lower rates of interest. The Na- 
tional has not felt justified in keeping 
pace with this competition, realizing 
from its long familiarity with farm 
values in the special areas where it 
places money the hazards involved. 
Not only are farm loans now being 
made in acreage amounts which afford 
a margin of security that would not 
have been acceptable a few years ago, 
but the gross yield to the investor in 
many sections runs as low as 5%—a 
return that is not justified when com- 
pared with the earnings on other forms 
of investment. 


The farm mortgages held on Decem- 


manship of the 
group. 

These leaders in the insurance busi- 
ness are admirers of the Salvation 
Army of many years standing, and all 
of them are especially anxious that the 
insurance business come out among the 
leaders in the forthcoming appeal. 

With the exception of collections in 
the immediate circle surrounding open 
air meetings, and the special fund for 
dinners for the poor at Christmas, the 
Salvation Army asks for funds only 
once a year. The annual Home Serv- 
ice appeal is the only request the Army 
makes during the year with which to 
maintain its 50 institutions and 110 
separate religious and relief activities 
in the Greater City. All of the money 
raised in the Home Service appeals ig 
for use here in New York. No part 
of it is sent away for any purpose. 


casualty and surety 








ber 31 amounted to $35,177,216, bearing 
an average rate of interest of 5.89%, 
the highest yield for many years. This 
rate is being constantly reduced by 
the shift of maturing loans and the 
taking on of new loans at a low rate. 
Gross Interest Earned on Farm and 
City Mortgages 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
5.89% 5.89% 5.44% 5.33% 6.29% 

President Howland concluded hig re- 
port with this comment: 

“The remarkable growth of life in- 
surance in the last few years presents 
features that are of unusual interest, 
if not without a counterpart. Begin- 
ning with 1919, the volume of such 
business annually written has been 
more than double the amount ever 
before placed in a single year. And 
this new level seems to have been 
reached only as the vantage ground for 
still further advances. Other busi- 
nesses, notably the automobile or tele- 
phone, may have shown a more phen- 
omenal growth, but such instances 
have been the result of the quick de- 
velopment of a new idea or principle 
satisfying a great public need or desire. 
On the contrary, life insurance in sub- 
stantially its present form has been 
offered to the public in the United 
States by a growing army of skillful 
solicitors for over seventy-five years, 
yet in certain intervals of that period 
the volume in force has diminished 
rather than increased. What is the ex- 
planation of this phenomenal and im- 
mediate growth, which has not taken 
place in any other country or at any 
other time and which seems to be 
permanent?” 


TT 


IF 


Your training, experience and knowl- 
edge of the life insurance business 
qualifies you to operate a_ general 
agency in 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


for an established and successful Old 
Line Mutual Life Insurance Company 
not now represented there 
WE WANT TO TALK WITH YOU 

A Home Office official will arrange a 
liberal contract on a basis that will 
assure success. 

REAL MANAGERS ARE AGENCY 

BUILDERS AND WE WAN'T 
A MANAGER IN FACT 
AS WELL AS IN 
NAME 


All negotiations strictly confidential. 
Address Superintendent of Agents 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
eect EELS 
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The Critical Ratio 





By PERCY C. H. PAPPS, Mathematician, Mutual Benefit 


In the paper which I read before the 
Association of Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago last November a critical ratio 
was suggested and illustrated. It was 
pointed out in that paper that the per- 
centage of increase in insurance in 
force to new business was a percentage 
that every company wished to have as 
large as possible. After writing suffici- 
ent new business to offset the termina- 
tions, the balance of new business goes 
directly to increase this ratio, if we ig- 
nore the terminations arising out of the 
new business itself. 

Another ratio of interest is that of 
the insurance ceased to that in force at 
the beginning of the year. Every com- 
youy wishes to have this second ratio 
as small as possible. If we divide the 
first ratio by the second, we have the 
critical ratio. Relatively large new 
business will tend to increase both the 
first and second ratios, that is both the 
numerator and denominator which give 
the critical ratio. Consequently the dis- 
turbing effect of a varying proportion of 
new business would seem to be partly 
offset at least in the critical ratio. 

In the paper referred to, it was point- 
ed out that no significance attaches to 
the magnitude of the critical ratio for 
any one company. The thought was 
also expressed that the ratio may be of 
value in comparing the real progress of 
different companies, when we take into 
account not only the new business writ- 
ten but the persistency of the entire 
business of the company. It was also 
stated that the critical ratio may be use- 
ful in comparing the operations of dif- 
ferent years. 

The figures used in compiling the ta- 
ble given in the Chicago address con- 
tained group business. I have been able 
to obtain for several companies the 1921 
and 1922 results exclusive of group in- 
surance, and excluding also industrial 
insurance. Not wishing to advertise 
one company or criticize another, I shall 
refer to the companies by letter only. 
The following table shows, for the two 
years, the percentage of new business 
to insurance in force at the beginning 
of the year, the percentage of increase 
to new business which may be called 
ratio A, the percentage of insurance 
ceased to that in force at the beginning 
of the year which may be called ratio 
B and the critical ratio which is ob- 
tained by dividing A by B. The table 
is as follows: 


Percentages for 1921 


New Ins. to Inc. Ceasedto Critical 
In Force at to New In Force Ratio 
, Jan. Ist A B A-+ 
Company % yh “ Ne 
A 12.85 62.27 4.85 1283.9 
B 12.20 57.40 5.20 1104.7 
C 14.64 59.27 5.96 994 2 
D 13.58 54.02 6.24 865.3 
E 18 68 64.86 6.57 987.8 
F 25.67 64.54 9.10 709.0 
G 17.44 51.56 8.45 610.3 
H 16.34 48.83 8.36 584.0 
I 13.26 45.09 7.28 619.1 
m 19'35 48.72 9,92 491.0 
K 21.85 47.81 11.40 419.2 
L, 23.87 19.76 11.99 414.9 
M 14.58 33.36 9.71 343.4 
N 16.38 45.34 8.95 506.5 
0) 19 32 42.14 11.18 376.9 
Percentages for 1922 
New Ins. to Inc. Ceased to Critical 
In Force at’ to New In Force Ratio 
; Jan. Ist A ; A-+ 
Company % Of oy oP 
A 12.77 62.39 4.80 1299.2 
B 11.69 4.29 5.34 1015.9 
{ 14.41 8.53 5.97 979.7 
D 13.93 [7 69 5.92 972.1 
E 18 42 63.3 6.75 937.4 
F 26.55 65.60 9.13 718.3 
G 18.0 54.94 8.13 675.4 
H 16.4 0.12 8.20 610.8 
I 14.4] 45.27 7.29 74.0 
J 0) 31 3.14 9.52 558.4 
K 20.00 A 35 10.53 449.8 
I 23.57 50.1¢ 11.75 427.0 
M 15.87 40.25 9.48 424.4 
N 15.57 39.55 9.41 420.1 
O 2077 42.71 11.90 359.0 
In the above table the companies 


have been listed in the order of the 
critical ratio for the year 1922. The 
companies included in the above table 
are all well established offices and are 
among the companies shown in the ta- 
ble incorporated in the paper presented 


to the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers last November. It is interesting 
to study the figures in the above table 
and to see the way in which the critical 
ratio is affected by the persistency, or 
lack of persistency of the company’s 
business, as well as by the amount of 
new business written. In the first place, 
let us take the figures for Company K. 
Although the percentage of new busi- 
ness to insurance in force decreased 
from 21.85% to 20%, the critical ratio 
went up from 419.2% to 449.8%. Ratio 
A went down from 47.81% to 47.35%. 
The increase in the critical ratio was 
due to the fact that ratio B decreased 
from 11.40% to 10.53%. Had ratio B 
remained the same in 1922 as in 1921, 
and had no change taken place in the 
amount of new business actually writ- 
ten, the increase in insurance would 
have been less on account of the larger 
amount of cessations, and ratio A would 
have been reduced to 42.97%. In this 
case the critical ratio would have been 
376.8% as compared with 419.2% in 
1922, whereas the actual critical ratio 
for 1922 was 449.8%. Although the pro- 
portion of new business to insurance in 
force was smaller in 1922 than in 1921, 
the company materially improved its 
standing so far as the critical ratio test 
is concerned, by reason of the fact that 
it had a better record for the persist- 
ency of business in 1922. 

Let us examine now the figures for 
Company O. In this case the percent- 
age of new business to insurance in 
force increased from 19.32% to 20.77% 
and ratio A is slightly better in 1922 
than in 1921. On the other hand, ratio 
B is not so good, being 11.90% for 1922 
as compared with 11.18% for 1921. The 
critical ratio decreased from 376.9% to 
359.0%. If this company had been able 
to maintain in 1922, ratio B equal to 
that of 1921, the insurance ceased would 
have been reduced and the increase in 
the insurance would have been corre- 
spondingly greater. Ratio A would then 
have been 46.17% instead of 42.71% and 
the critical ratio would have been 
413.0% as compared with 376.9% in 
1921. Actually the critical ratio was 
359.0%, a decrease rather than an in- 
crease, in spite of the larger propor- 
tion of new business and this was en- 
tirely due to the fact that the company 
did not succeed in maintaining or re- 
ducing its ratio B for the year 1922. 

We may take one more example, name- 
ly Company B. This company wrote 
new insurance equal to 11.69% of the 
insurance in force in the year 1922, as 
compared with 12.20% in the year 1921. 
Its critical ratio fell from 1104.7% to 
1015.9%. Had ratio B remained un- 
changed in 1922 from what it was in 
1921, the insurance ceased would have 
been less, and the amount of the in- 
crease correspondingly greater. Ratio 
A would have been 55.55% and the 
critical ratio would have been 1069.2%. 
There was an actual decrease of 88.8% 
in the critical ratio. Had ratio B re- 
mained unchanged, the decrease would 
have been 35.5%. This means that 60% 
of the fall in the critical ratio was due 
to the slightly higher rate of cessation 
and only 40% due to the somewhat 
smaller proportion of new business. 

Neither a company writing a very 
large or a very small proportion of new 
business to insurance in force will nec- 
essarily stand well in the critical ratio. 
This ratio shows up to advantage the 
companies that make the best use of 
the new business they write, namely 
those companies writing the business 
which will show the best rate of per- 
sistency. 


$331,764 PAID FOR IN 1922 

A. Manton Chance. New England rep- 
resentative of the Equitable, paid for 
over a quarter of a million o° insurance 
during each of the past four years, 
reaching $331,764 in 1922. During most 
of this period he has led the Providence 
agency in personal production. 


























INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIR@INIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 





and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $1250 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1922. 








WI so kiaic cae ckaudiwnces neds dadacecoweccaccentacenexanetbercucdeaamaanennen -$ 32,633,933.05 
pe ee . 28,512,821.50 
Capital and Surplus.. 4,121,111.55 
Insurance in Force.......... 22,163.00 
Payments to Policyholders............. SD ree 2,331,155.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization... sekddedecatnrecda 051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














LIFE INSURANCE 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


~. Soa M 


UNFORESEEN 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


CONTINGENCIES 
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Sigourney Mellor The 63rd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
and Company ong: eamepmnal berate. 97.30.85 
agi Sa. — 
eir ene arie: n ea 
NEW YORK Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
21 East 40th Street WS ho xkskcecctanckepaovesaspadunss 5,400,709 
ameuss aes to the Insurance 2.206.762 
ee eee ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA Net interest Income from Invest- 
630 Widener Building pS RRR FT Aa F 2,110,922 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 








required to maintain the reserve) 








Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,062 
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For Agency apply to 


ILLINOIS LIFE NSURANCE GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


GA SO Superintendent of Agents 


nts LS ny 
256 Broadway New York 























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 
COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 

















FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fide ity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 
new business result of 1920. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 





A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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President Wing Sees 
Prospects Excellent 


GOOD PROVIDENT MUTUAL YEAR 





Several New Features Announced; 
Company Had Low Mortality; 
Insurance in Force Over 
$610,000,000 
In his annual report on the business 
of the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, the first since the mutualiza- 
tion of the company, President Asa S. 
Wing announced several new features 
which have been made retroactive: 
1. Interest will no longer be charged 
on overdue premiums covering the 31 
days of grace allowed for payment of 
premiums. 
2. The 





attractive optional methods 
of settlement contained in the new 
policy forms may where desired be 
elected with the consent of all parties 
in interest. 

3. Interest at 314% will hereafter 
be guaranteed on dividends left with 
the Company to accumulate at interest. 

4. The amonnt of paid-up additions 
purchased by dividends hereafter left 
with the Company will be based on a 
new and more liberal scale. 

5. When paid-up additions are sur- 
rendered, the cash value will not be less 
than the dividends which purchased 
them. 

6. The loan or advance value at the 
end of a policy year will, in all cases 
be equal to the then cash value, instead 
of being $10 less as heretofore. and the 
loan value will thus be available after 
two full years’ premiums shall have 
been paid, instead of after three full 
years’ premiums shall have been paid 
as in the past. 

In reviewing the business of the 
company President Wing said: “Prob- 
ably no report by this company in the 
fifty-eight years of its history has been 
more satisfactory as to its financial 
soundness or presented a more hopeful 
outlook for its growth.” 

Total insurance in force at the close 
of the year amounted to over $610,000,- 
000, which is an increase of more than 
$35,000,000. The total new paid for 
business written during the year 
amounted to $83,770,000, which was 
greater than the amount written last 
year. 

Assets at the close of last year 
amounted to $133,629,939, an increase 
of over $7,230,000 over 1921. 

The mortality experience of the 
Provident Mutual last year was only 
48% of the expected as against 56.5% 
the previous year. The company’s 
average for the entire fifty-eight years 
of its experience is 62% so that the 


company enjoyed an unusually low 
mortality in 1922. 
Reviews Investments 
Concerning investments President 


Wing said that— 

Bonds held by the Company have in- 
creased $3,382,013.90. The increase in 
the amount of stocks held amounting 
to $256,670, was caused partly by in- 
crease in market value of the stock 
owned a year ago, but mostly by the 
temporary purchase of stock of the 
Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia as provided for in the plan 
under which the mutualization of the 
Company was accomplished. 

The book value of the bonds and 
stocks owned by the Company is $73,- 


441,679.45. The market value is $81,- 
217,052.00. The amortized value is 
$82,038,989.82. 


The amortized value computed on 
basis of the laws prescribed by states 
in which the Company is licensed to 
do business, takes the original cost of 
each bond plus or minus the propor- 
tionate amount required to be added 
to or subtracted from the cost price 
to bring the price to par by the time 
the bond shall mature by its terms. 
By this process a bond bought at par 
is valued at par year after year, just 
as real estate mortgages have always 


been valued in life insurance reports, 
without reference to current rate of 
interest, but bonds bought above or 
below par gradually approach par in 
value, until maturity. This method 
does not apply to stocks, nor to bonds 
which have defaulted in interest. all 
such securities being entered at their 
market value. 

The reason for this is fully explained 
in the last annual report of this Com- 
pany. 


The distribution of surplus to policy- 


holders during 1922 amounted to $3,- 
243,620.19. 
In the last report the estimate for 


the distribution for 1922 was given as 
$3,296.000. If to the $3,243,600 paid 
on policies and $14,000 on supplemen- 
tary contracts, there is added $47,000 
increase in unpaid distribution _ still 
due to policyholders, it will make a 
total of $3,304,600, differing by only 
$8,600 from the estimate given a year 
ago. This is an interesting exhibit of 
the accuracy with which the actuaries 
are able to calculate the amount to be 
distributed, dividing over three million 
dollars among more than two hundred 
thousand policies, and giving to each 
policyholder his equitable share. 

The experience of the Company for 
the past year enables the directors to 
make a distribution of surplus for 1923 
upon a more favorable basis than that 
used for 1922. It is estimated that the 
distribution for the coming year will 
amount to $3,890,700. 


THE HUMAN APPEAL 

The human interest appeal of insur- 
ance was emphasized by Dr. Griffin M. 
Lovelace, head of the New York Uni- 
versity life insurance school. One in- 
teresting point Dr. Lovelace made was 
that human beings are interested in 
movement of all kinds. Every man 
likes to see a train in motion at high 
sneed; likes to watch a horse run. 
Human beings are interested in color. 
His suggestion is that agents soliciting 
prosnects take in something to show, 
which means movement. If it is a 
colored chart, so much the better. 
Among other things it will appeal to 
curiositv, one of the big instincts. He 
emphasized the imnortance of knowing 
a man’s hobbies. He told of an agent 
who had tried unsuccessfully to insure 
an artist until he found he was an 
etcher and talked to him about etching. 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 
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The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 


.. +++ +$127,966,787.69 
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6,938,719.02 














LOESCH ANNIVERSARY 

The tenth anniversary of George 
Loesch’s with the Man- 
hattan Life as manager of the metro- 
politan department was celebrated 
monday night in the McAlpin, New 
York, at a dinner attended by 25 agents 
who in a two weeks’ contest had pro- 


connection 


duced $591,500 of new business. The 
dinner was paid for by Samuel V. 


Abrahams. a veteran agent of the Man- 
hattan, who turned over $300 to a com- 
mittee to make the arrangements. Mr. 
Loesch had befriended him when 
Abrahams was new in the insurance 
game. The dinner was a surprise to 
Mr. Loesch who went to the hotel 
thinking he was going to help close a 
$25,000 case. Engrossed resolutions 
signed by members of the agency were 
presented to him. 


BOOKS THAT HELPED RUSSELL 

The current issue of The Phoenix 
Mutual Field, issued by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, of Hartford, has published 
a list o” books that have helped Vice- 
president Russell. The books are ten 
in number and are as follows: 

The New Testament; Eddy, Science 
and Health; Marden, Peace, Power and 
Plenty; Guest. A Heap o’Living; King, 
Conquest of Fear; Purinton, Efficient 
Living; Roosevelt, Letters to His Chil- 





dren; Churchill, Inside the Cup; 
Wright, Calling of Dan Matthews; 
Rauschensbusch, Christianity and the 


Social Crisis. 

















sumed to be permanent. 


New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 
| When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 





Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 
As age increases, and the family income dwindles 





through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 
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WIN TRAVELERS HONORS 





List of Leaders in Life and Accident 
Insurance For Year 
1922 Given 





The Travelers announces its honor 
list of leaders for 1922. Of the leading 
branch offices and agencies the 
following are the first six for new life 
business, group excluded: New York 
City (55 John street), Chicago, Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia. In total accident and health 
premiums, group excluded, the following 
offices are the first six: New York City 
(55 John street,) Chicago, San 
Hartford, Boston and 


state 


Fran- 
cisco, Philadel- 
phia. 

Of the leading general and district 
agencies for new life business the fol- 
lowing are the first six: J. D. 
staver, Herman Robinson, 
Huff, Johnston & Collins, Charles 
Paston, (Brooklyn) and_= Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., New York City. The 
following are the first six in total ac- 
cident and health premiums: Marx & 
Bensdorf, Memphis, Tenn.; Sinclair 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Phil 
Grossmayer Company, Portland, Ore.; 
Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; J. W. Thompson & Son. Detroit, 
Mich.; and the’ Rochwood-Badgerow 
Company, Chicago, I. 

Of the leading personal producers in 
life insurance the following are the 
first six: Perez F. Huff, Solon Schiller, 
New York; J. A. Meier, Washington; 
Max Berg, Philadelphia; C. C. Klee. 
Binghampton, N. Y.; and Harry Baron, 
St. Louis. The six leading personal 
producers of accident and health pre- 
miums are R. E. Ault, Muncie, Ind.: 
K. H. Wilson, Fitchburg. Mass.; H. J. 
Kemper, Carroll, Ia.; L. J. Taylor, Nor- 
folk, Va.; A. V. Pritchartt, Memphis. 
Tenn,; and J. A. Holland, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


s00k- 
Perez F. 


FRATERNAL LEGAL RESERVES 


Significant of the modern trend in 
fraternal society operations is the “re- 
serve accumulations” shown in the 
annual report o° The Fraternal Aid 
Union of Lawrence, Kansas. This or- 
ganization nine years ago began a new 
era of fraternal operations by refusing 
to issue new insurances except at fixed, 
“legal reserve” rates. It has increased 
its writings on that basis yearly since 
then and today shows a report of busi- 
ness in force approximating eighty- 
geven millions, of which sixty millions 
is beyond danger of either increase in 
rates or impairment. The admitted as- 
sets of The Fraternal Aid Union are 
now $5,237,484.61. A gain in member 
ship of approximately 2,000 is another 
significant feature of the showing last 
year. 





JOSEPH F. SHEPPARD DEAD 

Joseph F, Sheppard. of Baltimore, 
died at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
from a stroke of apoplexy on March 7. 
He was for over twenty-five years 4 
leading agent for the New England 


Mutual Life in Baltimore and an im- 
portant facior in agency affairs. 
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Think Garlic $1,000,000 
Ad Plan Impractical 


CALLS ON AGENTS TO PAY IT 





Entirely Up to Agents, Says Mutual 
Life Executive; Not a Company 
. Matter 





The proposition of S. M. Garlic, an 
agent of the Mutual Life in Milwaukee, 
made last week to the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters that $1,000,000 be 
raised for institutional advertising 
through an assessment of fifteen cents 
per thousand of paid business, the sum 
to be collected by cashiers of insurance 
offices, is generally regarded as im- 
practical. 

Mr. Garlic made one statement in 
his talk which attracted wide attention 
to the effect that George T. Dexter and 
George K. Sargent, Mutual Life ex- 
ecutives, had o. k.’d his proposition. He 
gave the committeee the impression 
that he has sold the idea to Messrs. 
Dexter and Sargent which was a great 
surprise to the audience. When Mr. 
Sargent was seen for corroboration by 
The Eastern Underwriter, he said: 

“Mr. Garlic presented his views at 
the Home Office of the Mutual Life and 
naturally we were interested in hearing 
what he had to say. The proposition 
is one for agents to decide for them- 
selves and does not call for executive 
approval. A life insurance company 
has no right to dictate to an agent how 
he shall spend his own money. If the 
agents of America desire to pay fifteen 
cents per thousand out of their com- 
missions in order that $1,000,000 shall 
be spent for what is called institutional 
advertising that is their own affair, but 
if they succeed in that enterprise, 
more power to them. As far as the 
Mutual Life, itself. is concerned, we 
have not, taken part in any movement 
which has originated among companies 
for inauguration of an_ institutional 
advertising campaign.” 


Based on Horner Idea 


The idea of institutional advertising 
originated with Warren M. Horner, 
former general agent of the Provident 
in Minnesota. Year after year it was 
taken before the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and finally an 
atiempt was made to carry it through 
on the theory that companies would 
bay five cents per thousand and agents 
five cents per thousand. It is under- 
stood that only $35,000 was raised in 
that experiment. More recently Win- 
slow Russell, of the Phoenix Mutual, 
and some other executives have under- 
taken to interest companies in insti- 
tutional advertising, but many of the 
leading companies refused to co-oper- 
ate. There has been plenty of insti- 
tutional advertising in spots—such as 
seheral agents and agents getting to- 
gether in a town and running’ co-opera- 
tive ads, which generally are accom- 
panied by news matter running along 
side. Such a page of matter was re- 
cently inaugurated in Brooklyn. 

It is the general belief that if in- 
Stitutional advertising “goes over’ it 
Will be the agents who will put it 
across ~and not the companies. The 
probability is that these ads will con- 
ue to be geographical propositions 
n cities where both ‘the -insurance 


traternity and the newspaper publishers 
are sympathetic. 





PENN MUTUAL’S NEW CLUB 





“ae and Social Organization of 
ome Office Employees Acquires 
Club House and Grounds 


re ‘ 
o— Penn Mutual Association, the 
the ahaa and athletic organization of 
Mutual office employees of the Penn 
count 4ife, has just acquired a little 
ty club in the suburbs of Phila- 


delphia. It is located at Highland 
Park, and consists of a club house, 
which was formerly a Navy Y. M. C. A. 
hut, and some four acres of ground. 
The property is adjacent to the Cobbs 
Creek public golf course, and on the 
club’s own. grounds is a splendid base 
ball field with grand stand seating two 
thousand, which field will also be used 
for football, soccer and outdoor basket 
ball. A clock-golf course and three ten- 
nis courts are being laid, and the club 
house has a commodious auditorium 
with a stage and various locker and 
shower rooms, wardrobe rooms, etc. 

Joseph M. Conover, purchasing agent 
of the company, is the president of the 
Penn Mutual Association, and William 
A. Law, president of the company, is 
honorary president of the association, 
which boasts a membership of nearly 
one hundred per cent of the home office 
employees. The association is already 
represented in the Philadelphia Finan- 
cial Basketball and Bowling Leagues, 
and it has teams also in the girls’ two 
athletic leagues now playing, and will 
shortly be represented in swimming 
and base ball. 





PROMOTE R. L. FISHER 

Robert L. Fisher has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. For the last year and a 
half he has been with the trust depart- 
ment of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, where he has_ performed 
valuable service in connection with in- 
vestment, matters,. largely along lines 
of investigation of securities. Before 
going with the MHartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, Mr. Fisher taught for 
a year at the Thacher School in Cali- 
fornia. He is a Yale graduate and 
during the war was in the aviation 
service, being located at the Govern- 
ment field at West Point, Miss., and at 
the time of the armistice had just been 
assigned to duty abroad. Mr. Fisher 
will assume his new duties with the 
Connecticut Mutual April 1. 


Disability Protection 
Over-Insurance Cases 


ARTICLE BY A. P. WOODWARD 








Connecticut General’s Procedure; Makes 
Some Comments on Other 
Companies 





A. P. Woodward, secretary of the acci- 
dent department of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral, wrote an article a few days ago for 
the agency publication of that company, 
which will be read with interest by other 
companies having disability provisions in 
their policies. It was based on the sub- 
ject of over-insurance in the case of dis- 
ability protection. The article in part 
follows: 

Each month an increasing proportion 
of life policies issued by the Company 
include disability provisions. With this 
increasing sale we are frequently con- 
fronted with the necessity of declining 
cases because of over-insurance, and 
when we do so we frequently are ad- 
vised by the agent that such and such 
a company will write the risk, and that 
is urged as a reason for our doing like- 
wise. 

If we examine the several disability 
clauses used by the various companies, 
it is apparent, first, that all of the 
clauses pay benefits if the insured loses 
his sight, both hands, both feet, or a 
hand and foot; secondly, that all of the 
clauses pay benefits if the insured is 
totally and permanently disabled. 


Where Some Companies Stop 


Some of the companies stop there— 
others realizing that the sole test of 
permanency is time and that if benefits 
are to be paid only in the event of per- 
manent disability, the insured would 
find himself in the position of the cow 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING the past ten 

years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual 
salesmen from first year 
commissions has increased 
more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
the development of and co- 
operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 30 

















whose owner started in to train her to 
live without eating, sought for ways of 
qualifying what they meant by perma- 
nency. The most commonly used meth- 
od is to say that if the disability has 
continuously existed for six months, or 
three months or ninety days, it will be 
presumed to be permanent. Some use 
the expression “pending proof that dis- 
ability will be permanent”; “when it 
shall appear that the disability has con- 
tinued for three months.” All of these 
are attempts to soften a definition that 
is otherwise unworkable for practical 
purposes. 

The Connecticut General has aban- 
doned any attempt to patch up an ar- 
chaic definition and has provided pay- 
ment of benefits for total disability, pro- 
vided that disability has existed for a 
definite period of time—three months or 
two weeks. To borrow an expression 
from the Workmen’s Compensation 
laws, we have added to life insurance 
an accident and health provision with a 
three months’ or two weeks’ waiting 
period. 

If the contingencies insured against 
are limited to those serious ones which 
make it impossible for the insured to 
do any more work, the earning capacity 
of that insured before the disability 
commenced ceases to be a factor and 
need not be considered in underwriting 
the risk. 


Insured’s Earning Capacity 


If the insurance is against temporary 
disability, the insured’s earning capac- 
ity is vitally important from an under- 
writing standpoint. If the total amount 
of benefits which the insured receives 
from one or more companies equals or 
exceeds his earning capacity, there will 
be a tendency to extend the period of 
disability and collect as much indem- 
nity as possible, and in some cases there 
will be an attempt to indefinitely pro- 
long an income which is greater than 
the claimant would enjoy as the result 
of his labor. Therefore, the necessity 
for guarding against over-insurance of 
weekly or monthly indemnity. 

With the broad coverage of the Con- 
necticut General provisions it is neces- 
sary to ascertain what the prospect’s 
earnings are,—ané there is a distinction 
between his income and his earnings. 
Returns from invested property do not 
count in determining how much disa- 
bility insurance can be issued; only that 
portion of his income which results di- 
rectly from his labor is to be considered. 

In addition to ascertaining his in- 
come, it is also necessary to ascertain 
what other disability insurance, if any, 
he carries. If he carries disability in- 
surance whether in this or some other 
company, that together with the amount 
which you propose to write him must 
not exceed 60% of his earnings. 

In this connection secure from the 
applicant complete information about 
other accident and health insurance that 
he carries. By complete information is 
meant name of company and amount of 
principal sum and weekly or monthly 
indemnity; any claims that he may 
have had; the cause of the disability 
and its duration in weeks or days. This 
information is essential, and if fur- 
nished in the application expedites the 
work of the Underwriting Department 
and the prompt issue of the policy. 

In selling your prospect do not stress 
the disability provision until you are 
reasonably sure from your own investi- 
gations that he is insurable for it. 
Where the prospect has been sold on 
this feature and for some reason it can- 
not be issued, the chances are the whole 
sale will fall through. We have had re- 
peated instances of this at this office. 
It is not good salesmanship, because it 
can be avoided by a little preliminary 
inquiry or questioning before you com- 
re yourself to any particular proposi- 

on. 

Unfortunately a risk may be insura- 
ble for life insurance and not for disa- 
bility insurance or vice versa. Look at 
him from both points of view and offer 
him the kind of insurance that he can 
get and that fits his needs. In this way 
you make the greatest use of the two 
lines that the company writes. 
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BABSON AND THE PRESS 

Roger W. Babson, statistician and 
business adviser, said this week through 
a member of his organization that if 
insurance papers printed his letter of 
insurance advice, sent out on February 
27, he would bring action against them 
under the copyright act as the letter 
was a private document and _ copy- 
righted. This is the letter containing 
what many men in the insurance busi- 
regard as unfortunate advice as 
it would disturb existing policies. 

Mr. Babson’s action bears some sim- 
ilarity to that of a Jersey City man 
who some time ago wrote a letter to 
many people in the downtown New 
York district advising them that they 
could make better arrangements with 
their existing insurance than was pos- 
sible under the contracts as they were 
written. When insurance papers got 
hold of these circulars they found they 
were copyrighted and, therefore, could 
not print them in full in order to keep 
the fraternity posted. 

In the case of Mr. Babson, 20,000 
business men got his advice, and, un- 
doubtedly, some will act on it, although 
from what The Eastern Underwriter 
can learn there has been little disturb- 
ance o! policies so far. 

However, if any agent who placed a 
policy is affected by Babson’s advice it 
would be only fair if he could read 
what the advice was in Babson’s own 
wording, in order that he would have 
a chance to protect his policy and 
company. 

Mr. Babson should be a good enough 
sport to permit his letter to be pub- 
lished by the insurance papers if they 
want to print it. 

Tncidentally, the intimation in the 
Rabson letter that proceeds in insur- 
ance can be invested to bring 6% has 
great deal of comment. 
While it might be supposed that the 
better class of business men, the type 
who read the Babson reports, would be 
able to earn 6% easily with their 
money, it is not always so easy as it 
looks. The district attorney of New 
York is authority for the statement 
that since the war $800,000,000 of 
American money have been lost in poor 
investments or through bucket shops 
or over-ambitious brokerage offices. 


ness 


caused a 


OVERDOING THE “PLAN” 

The life companies are constantly 
having propositions put up to them by 
the field representatives which purport 
to meet some alleged situation that 
will result in a vast amount of new 
business to the agents and the compa- 
nies. With so many agile minds at 
work in the field on schemes for more 
business the companies must be con- 
stantly on their guard against co-oper- 
ating, or even seeming to give a tacit 
approval to devices that may be harm- 
‘ul in their effects. The intricacies of 
tax problems and the efforts of life in- 
surance agents to effect savings to the 
insured by the use of life insurance are 
among the pitfalls just’ now. 

Illustrations of what may be accom- 
plished in this direction are coming up 
almost daily. A case in point is a plan 
presented by the Prentice-Hall Co. in 
its paper “Tax Topics,’ which was re- 
produced in The Eastern Underwriter, 
March 2. This plan shows the saving 
that may be effected in the inheritance 
taxes paid on an estate of $250,000. 
The saving amounts to nearly $70,000. 
Here is where the agent may be 
tempted to claim too much for his 
“plan.” It is obvious that no such 
actual saving of money is possible in 
such a case by the use of life insurance. 
The case cited is good without such a 
claim. One of the points of the plan 
is to transfer funds from securities 0? 
one group of companies into other se- 
curities, so that inheritance taxes shall 
fall in one state instead of many. 
This familiar device has nothing to do 
with life insurance. Yet incorporated 
in a definite plan and presented to a 
prospective buyer of life insurance as 
an essential part of the insurance 
proposition, it comes close to a case of 
misrepresentation and is full of possi- 
ble trouble for the agent. 

The plan may be perfectly legitimate 
and effective for its purpose, but if the 
saving or the greater part of it re- 
sults from the transfer of funds from 
one group of securities to another, it 
will reflect no credit upon the agent, 
the company or the business to make 
misleading claims for life insurance. 
The legitimate uses of life insurance 
in these connections are so many and 
varied that it is unnecessary to use fic- 
titious ones. The present vogue of 
life insurance programs, which aims to 
put life insurance buying on a system- 
atic and scientific basis, gives a tempt- 
ing opportunity to claim more for the 
program than results warrant. 





JEFFERSON TO INCREASE 


The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C. has applied to the 
state authorities for permission to 


amend its charter to provide for an, in- 
crease in capital stock, to be a 100% 
stock dividend and a transfer of $350,- 
000 from surplus to capital account. 
The remaining surplus will amount to 


- about $200,000. 





NEW COMMERCIAL POLICY 

The American National Life of Gal- 
veston, Texas, is issuing a new com- 
mercial life policy, to be sold in units 
of $5,000. The company expected the 
new contract to be approved formally 
March 15. The premium rate at age 
of 35 on a $5,000 policy, without dis- 
ability, is $92.95. 

John J. King, vice-president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, who is making 
a two months inspection tour of branch 
offices in the organization, is now on 
the Pacific Coast. 
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Human Side of Insurance 





STAVERT HUDSON 


W. L. Randall, well known tiewspapet man who recently joined the forces of 
the Missouri State Life, has been made assistant to Vice-President T. F. Law- 
rence, of that company. Stavert Hudson, formerly special agent of the Missouri 
State Life under Horace Bell at Pittsburgh, has been made agency supervisor. 
Mr. Randall went with the Missouri State Life to become agency supervisor, 
coming to that compaty from the Fidelity & Deposit, where he was associated 
with the production department. Mr. Randall was born in Providence, is a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, and engaged in newspaper work in Boston and New 


York. At one time he was city editor of the New York 


“Press.” Mr. Hudson is a 


graduate of Dartmouth College. After leaving the army he went to the sales 
promotion division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. He was office man- 
ager of the investment service of the S. W. Strauss Company in Cleveland. Since 
September, 1921, he has been acting as special agent in Pittsburgh. 


Walton H. Griffith, who has been 
connected with the Southern Honie In- 
surance Company of Charleston, S. C., 
has resigned as Secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Griffith came with the 
Southern Home shortly after the ar- 
rangement whereby the Hartford Fire 
reinsured the South Carolina company, 
and for the past year has been in 
charge of the fire and automobile 
underwriting, agency plant and adver- 
tising department, under D. B. Sewell, 
managing underwriter and _ vice}-presi- 
dent. He has also supervised the same 
departments for the general agency 
of Johnson & Sewell, coming to Charles- 
ton after being in charge of the southern 
territory for the Norwich Union. Mr. 
Griffith has not announced his plans for 
the future, and no announcement has 
been made by the Southern Home of 
arrangements for a successor. 

* * * 

C. C. Blevins, superintendent of agents 
for the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, is the author of a new booklet 
entitled “Told in Confidence,” which 
has just been published by the Bankers 
Life Company. It is being distributed 
for the use of agency managers in dem- 
onstrating to new salesmen the high 
ideals and big opportunities of the busi- 
ness of life insurance salesmanship. 

* * * ‘ 


Ernest E. Floyd, former manager for 
the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, 
has recently become a member of the 
sales force in the A. F. Boles Agency 
for the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines in the City of New York. 

* * » 


Frank Bettger, a former baseball 
player and now an agent of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia, is teach- 
ing life insurance at the Y, M. C. A. in 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, will address a num- 
ber of state conventions of the agents’ 
association on “Where to Find and 
How to Develop Surety Business.” 


Roy Heartman, manager in Iowa of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who was in New York last week at- 
tending the One Day Sales Congress, 
is one of the most successful insurance 
men in the west and is also a vice 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Few men have had 
so many adventures, or have triumphed 
over more obstacles to reach the top. 
He has made his own way since boy 
hood, working in various places, in 
many occupations and at the start it 
was a fight for mere existence. Fre 
quently he had’ to use his fists to keep 
from being crushed. His is the unbeat- 
able spirit which nothing can hold 
down. 

* *¢ @ 

Thomas B. Smith, former mayor of 
Philadelphia, and head of the Thomas 
B. Smith Co., of that city, is the rep- 


resentative of the New York Indemnity 
been 


Co., that is, his company has 
made resident managers, Bowkey & 
Houseworth Co., Incy have beem ap 


pointed general agents of the company 
in Philadelphia. 
* * 
Warren S. Stone, of Cleveland, inter- 
national chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, is a director of 
the Northwestern Casualty. 
s e a 
Dr. H. J. Howki, in charge of the 
Mt. McGregor Sanatorium of the Metro 
politan Lite, arrived in Europe this 
week. 





BALTIMORE AGENT APPOINTED 

The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed McComas, Kroh, Insley a 
Inc., of Baltimore, as its general agents 
in Baltimore and vicinity. The — 
is one of the most prominent and ole 
est in Baltimore and has been oo 
in the casualty field for many Rig 
On account of the close association 4 
tween the New York Indemnity and the 
National Surety the agency 15 —_ 
of the ‘co-operation and support of ] - 
Ways, the state agent of the Nation 
Surety. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





New Rule for Inherent 
Explosion Up-State 


SAMPLE CLAUSE, RULES, RATES 





Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Grain 
Storage Tanks, Terminal 
Elevators 





The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, Syracuse Division, has 
issued a new inherent explosion clause 
with rates. The new clause follows: 


The following clause must be at- 
tached to all policies covering on or in 
grain elevators, grain storage tanks, 
cereal mills, or flour mills, for which 
the following charges shall be added to 
the rates. 

INHERENT EXPLOSION CLAUSE 

In consideration of the rate at which this 
plicy is written, this insurance shal] cover 
any direct loss or damage to the property in- 
sured hereunder caused by explosion resulting 
from the hazards incident to the business as 
conducted therein and occurring in the struc- 
ture (or structures) or containing the property 
insured hereunder, not exceeding the sum in- 
sured, nor the interest of the insured in the 
property, and subject in all other respects to 
the terms and conditions of this policy. If 
there shall be any other insurance on said 
property, this company shall be liable only 
pro rata with such other insurance for any 
direct loss by explosion, whether such other 
insurance be against loss by explosion or not. 

Liability is excluded for loss or damage oc- 
casioned by or incident to the explosion or 
rupture of steam boilers and (or) fly wheels 
and their connections. 

Form No. 545. 


Rates 


The following charges for the fore- 
going clause shall be added to rates: 
Flour and Cereal Mills— 
a Fireproof, without co-insurance. .08 
b Fireproof, with 80% or higher 
co-insurance : 
OS Cg re .04 
Note—Charge should also apply to 
auxiliary buildings and contents within 
100 feet. See tank schedule for charges 
to tanks. 
Fireproof Country Grain Elevators 
a Building, machinery and _ stock, 
without co-insurance 
b Building and machinery, with 
80% or 90% co-insurance..... .02 
¢ Stock, with 80% co-insurance.. .017 
d Stock, with 90% co-insurance.. .016 
Note—Full charge applying to ele- 
vator building shall apply to all dryer 
and dust houses and contents, and to 
all other auxiliary buildings and con- 
tents within 100 feet of elevator. See 
tank schedule for charges to tanks. 
Non-Fireproof Country Grain Elevators 
4 Building, machinery and _ stock, 
without co-insurance 


¢ Stock, with 90% co-insurance.. .016 

Note 1—Not applying to grain ware- 
houses without permanent machinery 
or to corn cribs (unless as in Note 2). 

Note 2—Full charge applying to ele- 
Vator building shall apply to all dryer 
and dust houses and contents, and to 
all other auxiliary buildings and con- 
—_—_—_—___———_ 


tents within 100 feet of elevator. 
tank schedule for charges to tanks. 
Fireproof Elevators and Grain Storage 
Tanks 
a Elevator and contents, 
CO-EMSUTANCGE «2. .c.ccecses 
b Elevator and machinery, 
80% or higher co-insurance.. .09 
ce Stock in elevator, with 80% co- 


See 


without 
18 


TNMMNRUOO iia sk ew csegenedeencs .072 
d Stock in elevator, with 90% co- 
SARI Gos wb 0h aes hee .068 


e Tank and contents, 50 feet or more 
from risk (.09 net charge), with which 
they are connected by conveyors: 

1. Tank and contents, without , 
ee tere errr 0 


or higher co-insurance...... .04 
Tank and contents, 50 feet or more 
from risk (.02 or .04 net charge) with 
which they are connected by convey- 
ors: 
1. Tanks and contents, without 


COTNSUTANCE «0. ccc tice 04 
2. Tanks, with 80% or higher 
OOTP O TE ois es RAN oes 02 
3. Contents, with 80% co-insur- 
SOR bi een le ens .017 
4. Contents, with 90% co-insur- 
Pe eR eRe rent TAA Eee Cor .016 


Note 1—Charge applying to building 
and contents of elevators, mills, etc., 
shall apply to tanks and _ contents 
within 50 feet. 

Note 2—Full charge applying to ele- 
vator building shall apply to all dryer 
and dust houses and contents, and to 
all other auxiliary buildings and con- 
tents within 100 feet of elevator. 
Non-Fireproof Terminal Grain Elevators 
a Building, machinery and _ stock, 

without co-insurance.......... .09 
b Stock, with 80% co-insurance... . 
c Stock, with 90% co-insurance... . 

Note—Full charge applying to eleva- 
tor building shall apply to all dryer and 
dust houses and contents, and to all 
other auxiliary buildings and contents 
within 100 feet of elevator. See tank 
schedule for charges to tanks. 





SCUDDER’S MILWAUKEE TALK 
Binding Office Manager Tells About 
Brokerage Conditions in Addressing 
Milwaukee Mechanics Men 








One of the speakers at the recent 


field conference of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics in Milwaukee was B. C. 
Scudder, manager of the New York 


Binding Office. In sending this business 
to local agent he said the companies 
in the binding office appeal to the 
human element and the agents recipro- 
cate by forwarding new business to 
the companies. He also called attention 
to the fact that in many instances 
local agents can secure control of busi- 
ness located outside of their state on 
properties belonging to large local 
manufacturers and merchants, thereby 
corralling brokerage commission which 
they would otherwise lose. This kind 
of brokerage could be forwarded to the 
New York Binding Office. 











J. A, Kelsey, General Agent 
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TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 




















CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 








Pleads Accessibility 
To Loss Departments 


NOW IN OUT OF WAY PLACES 





R. Henry Depew Tells Insurance Soci- 
ety Public Should Be Treated 
Well as Producers 


The Insurance Society of New York 
had another one of its worth-while din- 
ners on Tuesday night at the Drug & 
Chemical Club, the principal speaker 
being R. Henry Depew, president of 
the Brokers’ Association. In introduc- 
ing Mr. Depew, President Pitcher said 
that the broker had “been in the busi- 
ness thirty-eight years. 

Mr. Depew thought that policy con- 
tracts should be simplified. He could 
not understand why the standard fire 
insurance policy contains conditions 
which were so frequently changed 
through rider, or clause or otherwise by 
wide-awake brokers or agents and 
which change was permitted by the 
insurance companies. The policy, for 
instance, does not cover loss by light- 
ning unless liability is assumed there- 
for and then liability for such loss is 
taken in almost every instance. And, 
too, there were conditions regarding 
gunpowder, benzine, etec., all of which 
can be modified or changed by riders. 
“Why not eliminate such conditions 
which would certainly tend to simplify 
the contract?” the speaker asked. 

He regarded the multitudinous con- 
tracts issued by the casualty compa- 
nies as distressing—a complete lack of 
uniformity making it necessary that 
each company’s policy be read by the 
up-to-date agent or broker to know 
what it is all about. He wants the in- 
sured covered but is never sure whe- 
ther he is or not. He complained of 
the tendency o”2 companies to change 
policies over night without notifying 
the broker, who frequently only discov- 





ers the change by chance, though it 
may be an important one. 

Taking up the subject of losses Mr. 
Depew told how in the past each com- 
pany sent its own adjuster so that an 
entire room would sometimes be filled 
with them. Hg thought that conditions 
here had improved somewhat, but still 
felt need for further improvement. 
He wondered if it were wise for com- 
panies to have such commodious of- 
fices easily accessible on the first floor 
for receiving business while the loss 
departments were in out of the way 
places and frequently gave inadequate 
service. In his opinion the loss depart- 
ment should be managed by an officer 
of the company and lay claimants 
should receive the same attention as is 
given the producers. While crooked 
claims should be fought to the last 
ditch, honest claims can be viewed 
more liberally. 


NEW ZEALAND APPOINTMENT 





Hall & Henshaw Become Metropolitan 
Managers on April 1; Agency 
Among Leaders 





Hall & Henshaw will on April 1 be- 
come the metropolitan agents for fire 
risks in this territory for the New Zea- 
land. That agency is one of the most 
progressive in the city, enjoying a well- 
earned popularity among brokers and 
companies alike. Through this con- 
nection the New Zealand will partici- 
pate in much high class business which 
Hall & Henshaw control. The agency 
represents the following companies 
in addition to its latest acquisition; 
Law Union & Rock, Century of Scot- 
land, State of Liverpool, Virginia Fire 
& Marine, Standard of New York, 
taltimore American and the Commerce 
of Albany. 





The “Insurance Leader,” 
edited by Tarleton Brown, will be 
consolidated with the ‘Western Insur- 
ance Review,” also of St. Louis. 


of St. Louis, 








Northern of London 

Commonwealth of New York 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK CE: 








ONE LIBERT® STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. — 

Caledonian Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS | 





Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins, Co. of N. A. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE: 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’*Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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I see my old friend Sam Untermyer 
says that the American people paid 
out a billion and a half in insurance 
premiums last year and he seems to 
be a good deal upset to think this is 
true. Of course. I don’t know how 
much a lot of folks paid Sam for 
helping to protect them against others, 
but I assume from the reports of his 


palatial establishment on the Hudson 


that they got 
stung and I am also of the opinion 


that he doesn’t feel 


that he doesn’t advocate that his fees 


be reduced, so it looks to me as though 
it makes a good deal of difference 


whose ox is gored. 


Maybe he has also the figures which 
the poor, feeble minded public paid for 


enjoying the protection of the police 
and the fire departments which would 
likewise be entertaining to read. 

Then there is the cost of life pre- 
servers on ocean steamers and fire 
escapes on buildings, to say nothing of 
the terrific amount of money passed 
out for antiseptics, umbrellas and a 
thousand or more useful and beneficent 
devices calculated to make life more 
safe and satisfactory. 

Missed a Chance To Kick 

In early days folks erected stockades 
for protection against the Indians; no 
doubt if Sam had) lived at that time he 
would have remonstrated against the 
high cost of this form of salvation. 

It must be amusing to the gods 


perched high upon Olympus to read the 
daily papers (which they must do to 
keep themselves informed) and learn 
how here and there high minded un- 
selfish and devoted lawyers and _ poli- 
ticians work day and night planning 
schemes for the alleviation of the peo- 
ple’s woes without a single thought of 
deriving advertising or profit from 
their efforts. 

It’s nothing short of shame*ul high- 
way, robbery for the insurance Ccomr 
panies to make money in the conduct 
of their business and it must make their 
chief executives blush to their ears to 
meditate on their crimes in spite of 
the fact that in the conduct of their 
nefarious, schemes they furnish reg+ 
ular and profitable employment to 
several million agents and employees 
who in their turn pass out at least a 
part of their earnings to help run their 
government to say nothing of assisting 
in the support of everybody from the 
manufacturer of chewing gum to the 
chap who raises alfalfa and onions. 

Doubtless in writing this article 1 
am getting far too much for it (many 
readers will undoubtedly think so) and 
the editor of The Eastern Underwriter 
should either show good cause why he 
pays me for writing it or pay a fine, 
or be sentenced to the galleys for life, 
depending on how the courts view the 
offense. 

Oh you reformers—you gentle, big 
and little chaps who lie awake o’nights 
and toss upon your restless palates as 


——— 
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$2,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD 
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you think of the wrongs and woes put 
over upon your fellow men by these 
captains of industry, bankers and in- 
surance companies. 

How my heart bleeds for you and how 
I wish that it lay within my power to 
alleviate and cure these wrongs, So 
that you might arise on the morrow 
and find the world a decent place to 
live in and raise children. 

Then you might all get down to brass 
tacks and return to normalcy and grab 
off a regular job chopping! wood or 
turning grindstones. 

As Hamlet might have said, Every- 
thing seems to be rotten in these 
United States; that is to say, every- 
thing except the reformers. 


a Wath 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 








Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ........$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund. 
Reserve for all 
other Liabili- 
SROO. 5cieucnes 


Net Surplus ... 








1,701,950.09 


214,301.13 
945,537.10 





TOTAL - $3,461,788.32 
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D. H,. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 16854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$2,250,000.00 


Reserve’ Rein- 
surance Fund. 7,266,029.10 


Reserve for all 
other Liabili- 





ties . 1,738,271.91 
Net Surplus ... 4,436,386.20 
TOTAL 454 $15,690,687.21 











H. M. Gratz, President 

D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund. 2,355,674.15 


Reserve for all 
other Liabili- 
os reer ee 310,004.35 


Net Surplus .. 1,110,233.48 





TOTAL .......$4,775,911.98 





me 





Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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Mortgagees Recover 
While Owners Lose 


DIFFERS FROM OTHER CASES 








In This Suit Vessel Was Lost Through 
Insured Peril; Breach of 
Warranty Upheld 





Another marine insurance case in 
which insurance is denied to the own- 
ers but granted to mortgagees because 
of their innocence o! evil designs with 
regard to the placing of the coverage 
has been decided in an English court. 
This decision, given by Justice Bail- 
bache, differs from those recently cited 
in that it was not decided that the ship 
had been deliberately cast away, but 
lost through an insured peril. Recov- 
ery for the owners was refused by the 
court because of a breach of warranty 
in insuring the “Olympia” for more 
than its actual value, but recovery was 
granted the mortgagees on the grounds 
that they were not aware of the over- 
insurance when the ship was insured. 

The “Policy-Holder”’, of Manchester, 
gives the folowing version of the case: 

This is a case in which the under- 
writers refused to pay on the grounds 
that the vessel had been deliberately 
cast away with the connivance of the 
owner, and that there was a breach of 
warranty, insurances having been taken 
out for excessive amounts. In giving 
judgment, Mr. Justice Bailbache said 
that the burden o£ proving that the 
vessel was wrecked by design fell on 
the underwriters, and in conclusion 
said he was not prepared to find that 
she was cast away, and that underwrit- 
ers were liable unless they were ex 
cused on some other grounds. He then 
dealt with the breach of warranty as 
to over-insurance and found that the 
warranty had been broken and that the 
owner could not recover. 

With regard to the mortgagees, who 
were joined in the action with the own- 
ers, he found that their position was 
different; they had not had notice of 
the over-insurance and held that they 
could recover to the extent of their in- 
terest. It was intimated that the un 
derwriters would appeal. It may be 
pointed out, however, that this case 
differs materially from the majority of 
others. The “Olympia” was wrecked, 
whereas in other cases of casting away, 
the vessel had foundered. ‘The post 
tion of the mortgagees is in this case 
different from that of the mortgagees © 
in the “Gregorios” and “Ioanna’” cases, 
for there it was found that the vessels 
were deliberately cast away and the 
underwriters maintained that the mort- 
gagees were unable to recover on the 
grounds that casting away is not 4 
peril covered by the policy. 





Maryland insurance men now have 4 
Blue Goose pond. 
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New Orleans Exchange 
President, N. Y. Visitor 


DOCK CONTROVERSY 





TALKS OF 
Says $2,800,000 Insurance Was Writ- 
ten Below Bureau Rate; Hartwig 
Moss Agency Says Bureau 
Rate Needs Correction 


Harold S. Mayer, head of the New 

Orleans Exchange, who was in New 
York this week, brought an interesting 
story of a discussion that is raging in 
New Orleans over the writing of $2,- 
800,000 insurance onthe piers and 
docks there owned by the City of New 
Orleans. The dock board advertised 
for bids and numerous agencies sent 
in their figures, one agency offering a 
pond that it could carry out its con- 
tract. According to Mr. Mayer this 
line was written at 3.10 for three years 
and he says the bureau rate is 6.10. 
President Mayer told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that the companies writing 
the business were the Providence- 
Washington, the Insurance Company of 
North America, the Great American, 
the Camden, the Alliance and the Au- 
tomobile of Hartford. 

In view of the statement made by 
Mr. Mayer, The Eastern Underwriter 
sent the following wire to two prom- 
inent New Orleans agencies which were 
active in placing the insurance: ; 

“We have story that $2,800,000 New 
Orleans pier and dock insurance was 
written at 3.10 when bureau rate 1s 





6.10. Do you care to wire any state 
ment?” ; 
The following reply was received 


from Leon Irwin & Company: — 
“Would not be fair to publish dock 
board insurance story without publish- 


ing names of companies and agents 
writing business at 3.10. The follow- 
ing policies were issued by Hartwig, 


Moss Insurance Agency: No. 30,605, In- 
surance Company of North America; 
No. 185,746 Providence - Washington; 
No. 8,182 Glens Falls; No. 15,038 Cam- 
den; No. 95,182 North British & Mer- 
cantile. Dan A. Rose Agency issued 
policy No. 29,217 Insurance Company 
o: North America; Marshall J. Smith & 
Company issued policy No. 16,436 In 
surance Company of North America; 
R. Vallon issued policy No. 1,502,792 
Alliance; Robert Gottschalk issued pol- 
icy No. 1,754,088 Alliance; Irwin & 
Company issued policy No. 6,633 Auto- 
mobile of. Hartford. The North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile have ordered their 
policy cancelled.” 

From the Hartwig Moss Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., the following telegram 
has been received: “Your information 
correct, but bureau rate makes no al- 
lowance for $100,000 deductible which 
applies to any one loss. Bureau rating 
shows twenty-three separate locations. 
Many features of protection were not 
recognized in bureau rating which ap- 
pears to be based on lack of knowledge 
of existing conditions. Please say we 
favor adequate rate and co-operative 
methods and that we are not disturb- 
ers,” 





TO LIVE IN FLORIDA 





Fred A. Hubbard Tells of Plans For the 
Future; Goes South 
in Fall 





Fred A. Hubbard, who has resigned 
48 vice-president of the Hanover, will 
Move to Florida in the Fall and make 
that his permanent home. A number 
of insurance men are now living in 
Florida, including Hugh Loudon, who 


i United States manager of the 
lverpool & London & Globe. 
At the meeting of the Hanover’s 


board this week a substantial recogni- 
tion was given to Mr. Hubbard to show 
appreciation of his thirty years of ser- 
Vice with that company. 








ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








LEADERSHIP AND THE HOME 


Leadership in any industry is not without 
its responsibilities. Being the leader in the 
fire insurance business of America carries 


even more than its share. 


The Home of New York, with full appre- 
ciation of what its leadership entails, is con- 
stantly endeavoring by its service to agents 


and policyholders, to prove continually 


worthy of its position as “The Largest and 


Strongest Tire Insurance Company in 


America.” 








THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 























Sub-Agent’s Oral 
Contract Not Binding 


VIRGINIA COURT JUDGMENT 





Supreme Court of Appeals Holds Com- 
pany Not Responsible When 
Sub Agent Delays 





An oral contract made by a sub- 
agent for the issuance of a policy of 
insurance is not binding on a company, 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
held last week in an opinion revers- 
ing the judgment of the Circuit Court 
of Accomac county in a case appealed 
by the Northern Neck Mutual Fire As- 
sociation of Virginia when the lower 
court decided that it was liable under 
such circumstances. 


Losers by the appellate court’s de 
cision are W. M. Turlington and James 
S. Turlington, trading as the Deep Sea 
Fish Company, who sued for recovery 
on a $1,500 policy for which Gilbert F. 
Stiles, sub-agent of the association, 
made an oral contract with them on 
June 26, 1918, to cover a quantity of 
rope in a building which together with 
the rope was burned July 5, 1918, be- 
fore the policy covering the rope was 
actually issued. It was claimed by the 
plaintiffs that the secretary of the as- 
sociation had authorized District Agent 
Adams to make the policy effective 
from the date of application and that 
Adams had vested Stiles with similar 
authority. 

Adams denied that Stiles had ever 
been vested with such authority and it 
was brought out that no similar con- 
tract had ever been made by Stiles. 
The appellate court held that the lower 
court erred in giving certain instruc- 
tions asked by the plaintiffs and in re- 
fusing several asked by the defendant 
company. Among the instructions al- 
lowed the plaintiffs was one to the e?- 
fect that the company was as much 
bound by the acts and declarations of 
the sub-agent as if they had been made 
by the district agent in person. 

In its opinion, the appellate court 
laid stress on the fact that neither 
Adams nor the company was notified 
of the alleged contract prior to the 
fire and it went on to say that the com- 
pany could not be held liable for neglli- 
gence and delay on the part of the 
sub-agent in reporting the case. The 
company made prompt settlement for 
a $1,000 policy on the building which 
had been written previously in proper 
form. 





NEWARK LEAGUE BANQUET 





Will Be Held on April 3; Harold Sonn 
Nominated for Presidency; S. S. 
Parker Secretary 





The annual banquet of the Newark 
Insurance & Banking Athletic League, 
Inc., will be held April 3 at Stetter’s 
Restaurant, Newark. Among those 
who have accepted invitations to be 
present are President Bailey, of the 
American, and President Feigenspan, 
of the Commercial Casualty. The fol- 
lowing officers were nominated for the 
coming year: 

For president, Harold Sonn, of Paige, 
Sonn & Breakenridge; for vice-presi- 
dent, Warren E. Buell, of the Newark 
Fire, and Frank H. Bragg, of the Globe 
Indemnity; for treasurer, Christian BH. 
Kreismer, 02 the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company; for secretary, Stephen S. 
Parker, of the American, and Alfred 
Haas, of the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers National Bank. 





DARLINGTON PRESIDENT 


Hart Darlington, manager of the 
Norwich Union has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange; W. H. Koop; Great American, 
vice-president; and W. L. Chambers, 
North British & Mercantile, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Criticise Fertig’s 
Broker Definition 


COLORADO AGAIN IN LIMELIGHT 


“Broker” Called a “Broker” Whether 


He is Confined to One Line 
or Not 
The definition of an “insurance 


broker,” made by Charles T. Fertig, 
state insurance adviser of the Colorado 
department, is causing considerable 
comment. His idea is as follows: 

“Persons who have been associated 
with fire insurance agencies as pro- 
curers of business under nominal agen- 
cy contracts but not with full powers 
as agents will not be permitted to ob- 
tain licenses by classifying them- 
selves as ‘brokers,’ since the Colorado 
Insurance Department has ruled that 
an ‘insurance broker’ must be a per- 
son who holds himself out as prepared 
to serve as an intermediary in placing 
any and every form of insurance (ex- 
cept perhaps life insurance), and not 
solely fire insurance.” 

Marsh’s Views 

Arthur Richmond Marsh, insurance 
economist and editor, makes these 
comments: 

“Similarly without warrant either in 
accepted business practice or in right 
reason is the definition of what con- 
stitutes an ‘insurance broker’ in the 
eyes of insurance supervising officials 
of Colorado. On its very face, of 
course, the definition is purely arbi- 
trary, reflecting nothing more than the 
personal notions of the officials who 
enounce it and having no _ sanction 
whatever in a consensus of competent 
opinion within or without the insur- 
ance business. Throughout the _ busi- 
ness world the broker is notoriously 
permitted to devote himself to a single 
line of activity or to combine several 
closely allied lines or to operate in 
lines that have no visible connection, 
according as he finds it to his advan- 
tage and profit to do. The Colorado In- 
surance Department, however, takes 
it upon itself to lay down the rule 
that in the field of insurance a broker 
who confines himself to a single line 
of insurance is not an ‘insurance bro- 
ker’ at all within the meaning of the 
law and may be denied a license to do 
business upon this ground alone; and 
those persons who are prepared to 
serve the public by placing all kinds 
of insurance are entitled to be regard- 
ed as ‘insurance brokers’ and to have 
licenses issued to them as such—and 
this despite the fact that, according to 
Mr. Fertig himself,- this ruling will 
leave outside the pale and presumably 
will deprive of a livelihood all but 
about twenty out of the three hundred 
and twenty persons licensed as insur- 
ance brokers in Denver last year. 

“Naturally, it is not by pursuing 
any such course as that adopted by the 
insurance supervising officials of Colo- 
rado, as just described, that what is 
really undesirable and disadvantageous 
in the existing agency system employed 
by American insurance can be cor- 
rected. Informed opinion both within 
and without the insurance business in 
this country holds that certain im- 
provements in the agency system are 
needed and that certain minor evils 
that have crept into it should be got 
rid of for the general good. According 
to this opinion, however, the objectives 
towards which all concerned with the 
matter should work are, first, the 
making of the agency service of the 
insurance companies a really compe- 
tent and efficient service, professional 
and not merely premium-gathering in 
eharacter, to the end that the insuring 
public may be properly advised as to 
the coverages it requires; and, second, 
the concentration of that part of the 
public’s insurance contributions that is 
used for the compensation of the’ ser- 
vice of agents upon really competent 


and efficient agents, instead of allow- 
ing no small share of this compensa- 
tion to be wasted in commissions paid 
to casual and irresponsible persons 
permitted by the companies to assume 
the role of agents, though they are 
incapable of rendering any service 
worthy of the name.” 


Another View of Brokers 


Another view of brokers—this time 
“4 knock”—is printed in “The Southern 
Underwriter,” of Atlanta, based on a 
statement made by “The Insurance Ad- 
vocate,” of New York. The “Southern 
Underwriter” says: 

“The ‘Insurance Advocate,’ a weekly 
paper published in New York and cat- 
ering principally to the insurance brok- 
ers in that city, makes an appeal for a 
qualification law to govern the licens- 
ing of brokers. The statement is made 
that such a law would not only ‘con- 
centrate the brokerage business in 
fewer hands’ but would also confer a 


‘special privilege to represent the in- 
terests of the insurance public in a 
qualified and responsible manner.’ It 


also intimates that the present system 
of licensing brokers ‘means a govern- 


mentally approved privilege to prey 
upon the insuring public and the in- 
surance companies in too many _ in- 


stances.’ 

“Kor a long time the ‘Southern Un- 
derwriter’ has regarded the so-called 
‘legitimate’ broker as being neither 
‘fish, foul nor good red herring. He 
assumes to be the friend of the assured 
in his negotiations for authority to 
place his (the assured’s) business, but 
invariably he will secure the cover 
from the company or companies that 
will pay him the most for it. On the 
other hand the broker wins the favor 
of the public by promising concessions 
that no agent is authorized to quote, 
while’ on the other hand he proceeds 
to dangle the bait of volume before 
company managers in an effort to se- 
cure the largest ‘rake-off’ possible on 
the transaction. As the ‘Advocate’ 
says, the broker is prone to prey on 
both the public and the companies. 
The very nature of his operations in- 
vites such tactics. 

“Who does the broker represent? 
The courts have held that in New York, 
at least, he represents the assured in 
placing the insurance and the company 
when collecting the premium. In New 
York the broker is responsible to nei- 
ther party for the faithful performance 
of implied obligations. The property 
owner gives no consideration for the 
broker’s service, unless the authority 
to control the line is deemed a quid 
pro quo. However, the insurance com- 
pany does pay a commission on the 
brokerage business, but this is merely 
a collection fee, according to a recent 
court decision, and does not make the 
broker an agent of the company in the 


accepted sense of the word. Except 
by agreement between the broker and 
some specified company the former 


may carry his lines to any office he 
chooses. Why not? He is not obligated 
to anyone; does not have to conform 
to accepted rules of underwriting prac- 
tice and is recognized as a free lance 
at home and abroad. 


The Credit Evil 

“In the same issue of the ‘Advocate,’ 
the charge that the broker is responsi- 
ble for the ‘credit evil’ in the fire in- 
surance business, is vigorously denied. 
It admits, however, that ‘brokers mere- 
ly take advantage of offers made to 
them.’ This warrants the belief that 
brokers are often favored by companies 
that are bidding for volume. The ‘Ad- 
vocate’ implies that there is nothing 
wrong in such tactics, assuming that 
the broker is not responsible as agent 
for the company, unless and until he 
collects the premium. The same paper 
says ‘The matter of credit to the com- 
pany’s own agent is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter.’ 

“There is little doubt that the brok- 
ers in New York need all the support 
they can get in order to justify their 
claim for a ‘place in the sun.’ The 
situation has been growing from bad 
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FOREIGN CREDIT UNDERWRITERS PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 1) 


world chain o! private banks, which 
exchanged credit information, bought 
drafts without recourse, and shared 


risks and profits. These being large 
factors in credit control were able to 
direct trade into German channels. 
‘this was the most successful effort in 
foreign credit insurance up to that 
time, 

The Insurance Angle 

An analysis of the work of these 
banks and that of other Huropean and 
American attempts to extend protection 
from foreign credit losses demon- 
strated the fact that if any plan was 
to be successful it must recognize that 
efforts to prevent losses and to min- 
imize losses are as much insurance as 
is indemnification for loss, and a mut- 
ual organization to minimize loss must 
precede, or go hand in hand with the 
securing of indemnification. 

Such a mutual organization for the 
exchange o! credit information and the 
collective handling of salvage has been 
developed for the American Manutac- 
turers Foreign Credit Insurance Ex- 
change by the American Manufacturers 
Foreign Credit Underwriters, Inc., and 
as of the end of 1922, three times the 
gross amount paid in as premiums had 
been spent by them in the collection 
and compilation of credit data and in de- 
veloping an organization for handling 
the business of the Exchange. 

Re-insurance 

It is not the purpose of the Exchange 
to supplant existing capital invested in 
insurance in the field o! indemnity 
against insolvency of foreign buyers, 
but rather its need of success will be 
shown by the extent to which they in- 
duce existing insurance capital which 


is available to enter the field as re- 
insurers or as co-insurers with them, 


The Exchange dividing among its mem- 
bers all nominal lines of credit and on 
the larger ones retaining to be so di- 
vided only enough to guarantee the 
good faith of the Underwriters in the 
names, amounts of credit and terms 
granted. 

That this can be done is shown by 
the contract entered into with the Eng- 
lish underwriters who have contracted 
to assume on the larger lines sixteen 
times the amount retained by the Ex- 
change—up to $100,000 without prior 
advice to them as to the name, amount 
or rate of insurance, and on larger 
amounts subject to their approval; re- 
gardless of the amounts, the adjust- 
ments made by the American Manufac- 
turers Foreign Credit Underwriters, 
Ine., are to be final. 

A further endorsement of the benefits 
of the American Manufacturers Foreign 
Credit Insurance Exchange in prevent- 
ing and minimizing losses is shown by 
the fact that the terms of insurance 
granted by the English underwriters 


to worse in Gotham and the movement 
now in process there may yet gather 
sufficient momentum to wipe out the 
whole tribe. This does not mean that 
the many able underwriters among 
brokers in New York and elsewhere 
will be deprived of an opportunity to 
engage in the insurance business. Far 
from it, for it will compel them to as- 
sume a definite responsibility just as 
legally authorized agents are required 
to do, and not give them a ‘license to 
prey upon the insuring public and the 
companies’ as the ‘Advocate’ claims 
they now do ‘in too many instances.’” 


are broader than those they give on 
their own direct losses. 

In answer to the question as to how 
serious is the inter-insurance -eature of 
the Exchange to the individual member 
—to date the average line written has 
been small, but on a line of $300,000, 
the average unre-insured liability of 
members would be $31.00. 

“As to the future, there is besides 
our toreign insurance trends a large 
amount of invested capital in our large 
American surety companies which is 
available tor this business, but prece- 
dent to entering it they will require 
assurance that not only is the plan 
sound but also that they will secure a 
volume of premium and a spread of 
risks,’ said Mr. Hamilton. 

“It is imevitable that in the near 
future they will be in the field ag re- 
Insurers Or as co-insurers and _ that 
eventually the largest foreign credit 
Insurance heeds of American Commerce 
will be met through the movement 
started by the American Manufacturers 
Foreign Credit HMxchange, and that in- 
surance will be furnished on terms less 
onerous than the insolvency losses or 
Insolvency insurance of any competing 
nation.” 





BLUE GOOSE DINNER 
W. P. Fess, of Winnipeg, and Thomas 
B. Donaidson, Re-insurance Man, 
Among the Speakers 


At the dinner of the Blue Goose held 
last Monday in the auditorium of the 
L. & L. & G. building in Newark, W. 
P. Fess, of Winnipeg, Canada, and 
Most Loyal Grand Gander of the. or- 


ganization was the principal speaker. 
Other speakers were ‘Thomas B, 
Donaldson, former insurance commis- 


sioner of Pennsylvania; Arthur Loh- 
meyer, Most Loyal Grand Gander ot 
West Virginia; and Grand Custodian of 
Goslings, W. E. Mallalieu, manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

There were 165 members present and 
the dinner was enjoyed by everyone. 
The entertainment included motion 
pictures of the “Fire” and the “Locked 
Door.” 

At the meeting held following the 
dinner and speech making eighteen new 
members were elected and a resolution 
was adopted on the death of Atlee 
Brown, former expert of the rating 
office in New Jersey. 





$17,074 VERDICT 
I’. B. Downing, executor of the estate 
of the late J. F. Downing, who at the 
time of his death was general agent 
of the Philadelphia Underwriters, has 
obtained a verdict of $17,074 against the 
Insurance Company of North America 


and the Fire Association. An KHrie 
newspaper explained the suit. as fol- 
lows: “Suit was brought by the ex- 


ecutor to recover the cost of Sanborn 
maps, over-riding and contingent com 
missions, and for agency supplies im 
the hands of 1,950 agents at the time 
of Mr. Downing’s death, in. addition to 
similar supplies shipped from stock Im 


the possession of Mr. Downing’s ex 
ecutor at Erie. 

“The judgment of $17,074 is in ad: 
dition to a payment heretofore made 


and which said companies contended 
was all that Mr. Downing’s estate was 
entitled to.” 
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Defends Investments 
Of Insurance Co’s 


SPEAKER MACHOLD TO PRESS 








| 
'New York Assembly Speaker Says 
Unloading of Securities Would 
Upset Industry and Finance 


A strong statement about fire insur- 


ance Company investments which the 
housing committee of the legislature 


‘has been aiming to regulate was issued 
in Albany this week by Speaker 
Machold, of the Assembly, who char- 
acterized the bills of the entire Lock- 
wood-Untermyer program as anti-busi- 


ness, ill-advised and _ ill-considered. 
The housing committee bill requires 
the sale of investments and_ stocks 


owned by such companies within five 
years. He said: 

‘Its motive lies in the fact that dur- 
ing the investigation of the housing 
situation, it was found, that banks and 
insurance companies were the _ two 
great reservoirs of credit for building 
operations. 

‘It was also found that the cost of 
materials soared so high that no one 
would lend on second mortgages on 
property, because with a subsequent 
deflation of prices would come a con- 
sequent deflation of values, with the 
result that the second equity would be 
wiped out. So these reservoirs of 
credit were withdrawn from the build- 
ing field. The man who wanted to build 
could not secure a second mortgage. 
The proportion of mortgage loans to as- 
sets constantly decreased. There was 
no longer an active mortgage market. 
Other investments provided larger re- 
turn. Hence the banks and insurance 
companies sought them. 

‘In order to force investments back 
jinto the building field, this bill was 
passed by the Democratic majority in 
Senate. The assumption that this 
could be done is pure theory as the bill 
would upset the industrial and finan- 
cial world. 

‘If the billions of dollars worth of 
securities in the hands of insurance 
companies were thrown on the market 
they would have to be quickly absorbed 
in order to maintain any kind of mar- 
ket for stock issues, which is a large 
basis of property, and this could not 
be done, and if the banks and insurance 
; | companies were refused the right to 
, barticipate in future issues, large in- 
dustrial concerns would have taken 
away from them opportunities for busi- 
hess development.” 





THE FIRST RE-INSURANCE 

| Not Known Who Is Behind Move to 
Buy Control; Meeting of Stock- 

holders March 27 

Although it has been estimated that 

several weeks will elapse before any 

lefinite announcement can be made as 

_ 0 who is behind the movement to se- 

cure control of the stock of the First 
Reinsurance Company of Hartford, the 
stock has left the market in Hartford 
and What ‘ew bids are made are all at 
430. Another thing’, options on the 
sale of the company’s stock at 300, 

| sought by Goodwin-Beach & Co., Hart- 
ford brokers, continue to flow into the 
company’s office. Considerable more 
than 51%, which ig the amount re- 
duired to have the deal go through, has 
been pledged and it is believed that 
most all, if not all of it, will be thus 
pledged, 
There is much talk in Hartford finan- 
“lal circles regarding the movement. 
_ The lapse of time will give the New 
York people an opportunity to check 
uP the company’s business and_ re- 
+> gal The matter will remain ten- 
ative until this week has been com- 
pleted and a decision reached and in 
meantime it leaves the proposed 
> rs free to exercise or reject the 
paaitions of the option. 

R 4 brokerage circles speculation as 

€ identity of the New York people 





(4 SLT 





hehind the move is still rife. That for- 
eign interests either British or Scandi 
navian seek control of the local com 
pany has been voiced among brokers 
since it became known that a deal was 
in the works. Beyond the statement 
that he was dealing wholly with New 
York interests and had not been ap- 
proached by either British or Danish 
people in connection with the matter, 
Mr. Beach had no comment to offer on 
these reports. Some weeks ago when 
stock of the Rossia Insurance company 
became active in the local market there 
was considerable talk among Hartford 
brokers that this company might ac- 
quire control of the First Re-insurance 
company and these rumors have been 
revived again. 


The annual meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the company is scheduled 
‘or March 27. It may be at that time 
some announcement will be _ forth- 


coming. 





PROMOTE E. S. INGLIS 


Now General Agent of North British 





& Mercantile; Succeeds 
Boniface 
‘dward §S. Inglis, who has been as- 
sistant general agent of the North 


British & Mercantile, and who has had 


his entire insurance training with that 
company, has been made general agent 
of the Western Department where he 
will be associated with Assistant United 
States Manager Barbour in the super- 


vision of the company’s business in 
that field. United States Manager 
Shallcross said to the field in = an- 


nouncing the appointment: 
“Mr. Inglis received his 
training in our office and has been 
Assistant General Agent of this same 
department for the past three years; 
during which time he has become 
personally known to many of you. His 
promotion is well merited by his under 
writing knowledge and his familiarity 
with conditions through long handling 
of your business. He brings to his new 
and more important duties the true 
Western spirit and we feel sure you 
will find him helpful to you at all times 
in the development of business and the 
furthering of our mutual interests.” 


insurance 


OUT $25 

Among those who have been stung 
by an alleged newspaper man who ap- 
pears suddenly in offices of insurance 
men and makes a loan of $25, on the 
plea that he needs the money in a 
hurry, was Thomas B, Donaldson, re- 
insurance man. 


SAVAGE’S NEW POSITION 
Walter W. Savage has been ap 
pointed special agent of the Security 
of New Haven for Western Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Julian Lucas, Jr., pregident of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., discussed the New York 
standard fire insurance policy m the 


West Side Y. M. C. A. (N. Y.) real 
estate forum on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Lucas deserves the thanks of the in- 


surance community for the time he 
gives in making addresses of this type. 
He has made a number of talks both 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, covering 
both fire and compensation insurance, 
and what he says is decidedly worth 
while hearing. 





———— 
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The Compressed Air Tank 


--and Explosion Insurance | 





“Amunica Pons” 


HIE danger of serious explosion of compressed air or gas tanks 
is always present, notwithstanding the greatest precautions, 
and extensive damage is usually caused thereby. 


This type of explosion has been so frequent recently that the 
ageressive agent on the lookout for new business will do well not 
only to warn users of compressed air or gas tanks of the dangers 
but also to emphasize the protection that Explosion Insurance 


Among your prospects are garages, constantly using com- 
pressed air for tire service and other purposes; contractors who 
operate their pneumatic drills and riveters by it; machine shops 
and laundries. 

The Fidelity-Phenix will be glad to help you with the counsel 
and suggestions of its experienced fieldmen and engineers. 


An interesting leaflet illustrating the compressed air 
hazard will soon be off the press—write for a copy now. 
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Former N. Y. Specials 
Hear Lots of Poetry 


HOLD DINNER IN BROOKLYN 





Martin, Post, Burke, Hornbostel, Kent- 
ner, Kissam and Others Subject 
of Verses 





What do field men read while on the 
road? Are their favorites “Snappy 
Stories,” “Smart Set,” “Town Topics?” 
Not at all. Judging by the dinner at 


the Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, 
of the New York Ex-Field Men’s So- 
ciety, the favorite authors are Kipling, 
Poe, Swinburne, Longfellow and Whit- 
tier. There has not been so much 
poetry spilled in years as at that jolly 
dinner, where one of the features con- 
sisted of parodies of “Gallagher and 
Shean,” the Ziegfeld Follies song which 
has swept the country. 

The authors of the verse were anony- 
mous, but one good guess would be a 
collaboration between Stanley Jarvis, of 
the Hanover, and Robert P. Barbour, of 
the North British & Mercantile, two 
facile gentlemen with the pen. The 
subjects of the verses were T. L. Far- 
quhar, vice-president of the Newark; 
Charles H. Post, United States manager 
of the Caledonian; Frank Burke, vice- 
president of the City of New York; 
Fred W. Kentner, local agent, and Rich- 
ard Kissam, associated with Mr. Kent- 
ner; Thomas E. Gallagher, former 
Western manager of the Aetna, and 
father of Vincent L. Gallagher, of the 
America Fore group; Harry Barley, a 
local broker; James Swinnerton, presi- 
dent of the American Eagle; Howard 
P. Moore, of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association; A. G. Martin, 
United States manager of the Northern, 
and “Baron” Hornbostel, of the National 
Liberty. 
Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher; 

Mr. Shean 


Herewith are the verses: 


Positively, 


Air: Gallagher and Shean. 

Oh, Mr. Gallagher. Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 

Do you think that you and I could take 
a whirl? 

I'd suggest that. we just try; 

And that we “do or die,” 

Though our jokes may prove a paste 
and not a pearl. 


Oh, Mr. Shean. Oh, Mr. Shean. 

Who always comes when there’s a party 
on? 

Why “Tommy” Farquhar, 

Who is very popular 

With the field men, Mr. Gallagher? 

Right the first time, Mr. Shean. 





Oh, Mr. Gallagher, Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 

I hear that Jimmie Swinnerton’s some 
Friar. 

They say on festal days 

It’s a pair of bones he plays 

In the Friar’s band, or else I am a liar. 


Oh, Mr. Shean. Oh, Mr. Shean. 
For all I know he’s playing on the 


screen, 

But this much I know well 

He’s working now like hell. 

For the Friars, Mr. Gallagher? 

No, for premiums, Mr. Shean. 

Oh. Mr. Gallagher. Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 

Do you know a man whose name is 
Howard Moore? 

When the Yankees cross the sea 

To write a policy 

He's the man who sees that life is not 
a bore. 


Oh, Mr, Shean, 

They had a fire 
mean. 

Lost 'most a million “iron men,” 

(Not rubles, marks or yen.) 

Did they pay them, Mr. Gallagher? 

Fast as lightning, Mr. Shean. 


Oh, Mr. Gallagher. Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 
Did you ever hear of good old “Dick” 
Kissam? 


Oh, Mr. Shean. 
-tthe Genoa one, I 





He sure has an open face; 
Of guile there’s not a trace; 
He’s wise almost as the King of Siam. 


Oh, Mr. Shean. Oh, Mr. Shean. 

I wish I knew all places Dick has been. 
When I go out on Broadway 

I can find him every day. 

With the ladies, Mr. Gallagher? 

No, the placers, Mr. Shean. 





‘Oh, Mr. Gallagher. Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 

Can you think of some one else whom 
we can roast? 

Yes, he lives in Ellenville 

Where Mohammedans are nil 

And answers to the name of Charles H. 
Post. 

Oh, Mr. Gallagher. Oh, 

Did you hear what happened to Friend 
Kentner—Fred? 

The insurance biz was dull, 

In new lines there was a lull, 

So he thought he’d make out of a fire 
instead. 

Oh, Mr. Gallagher. Oh, Mr. Shean. 

Remember when Frank Burke pulled all 
the wires? 

Like “Boss” Murphy at his best 

He outdistanced all the rest. 

Can’t deny it, Mr. Gallagher. 

You know it’s true, Mr. Shean. 





Oh, Mr. Gallagher. Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 

When it comes to dress we had our 
good friend, Al. 

With his flowing black bow tie 

He had style to catch the eye 

And you'd always find Lloyd Greene 
around as pal. 

Oh, Mr. Shean. Oh, Mr. Shean. 

We can’t close without recalling Horn- 
bos-tel. 

As a swimmer he was champ 

Not a lady ’scaped his lamp. 

Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher? 

Positively, Mr. Shean. 


Mr. Scudder Recites 


The guests, taking a fancy to these 
poems, demanded more, whereupon B. 
C. Scudder, head of the New York Bind- 
ing Office, which binds for the Milwau- 
kee Mechanics, Hanover, Concordia and 
Fire Association, spoke a little piece, 
being the same one which made a hit 
at the recent field conference of the 
— Mechanics. It started like 
this: 


When I am traveling on the road, 
A poet with a field man’s load, 

I mostly sing a hearty song 

And feel good natured all day long. 
I peddle optimistic pokes, 

A good sideline of japes and jokes 
To local agents, Blue Goose Lads 


Mr. Gallagher. « 
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The Rotaries and Other Fads. 

I’m happy ’till I meet Old Si, 

The local with the grouchy eye, 

Who fills me with his tales of woe, 

The whole world’s down on him, you 
know. 

He makes me lonelier than a hound 

On Sunday when the folks ain’t round. 

And then, b’gosh, I would prefer 

To never be a lecturer, 

A-riding ’round in classy cars 

And smoking fifty-cent cigars, 

And never more I want to roam. 

I simply want to get back home 

To tackle flap-jacks, hash and ham 

With folks who savvy who I am. 

And when I get that lonely spell 

I simply seek the best hotel 

No matter where I chance to be— 

St. Paul, Detroit, Schenectady, 

And at that Inn it hits my dome 

That I again am right at home. 


Mr. Scudder continued with the poetic 
adventures of the field man to the mer- 
riment of all present. 


Josh Kentner on His Fire 

The evening also included a gridiron 
stunt in which Fred W. Kentner and 
Frank Crisfield, general adjuster of the 
Liverpool & Lonond & Globe, were 
joshed about the fire which Kentner 
had and which Crisfield adjusted. 
Charles R. Pitcher, president of the In- 
surance Society, who is giving Job E. 
Hedges a run for his money as a wit 
and dinner speaker, put Kentner on the 
grill, saying that he had looked him up 
in Bradstreet, Dun, Hooper-Holmes, 
Hines and Best, and found that reports 
that he was a millionaire were errone- 
ous as he was found to be worth only 
$582,963.54, or not quite enough to start 
a new casualty company. 

A silent tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of J. Carl Vance, formerly with the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. 





David G. Baird, of Marsh & MclLen- 
nan, has gone south to attend a cotton 
convention. 





The Insurance Statistical Bureau is 
moving to 50 John Street, New York. 
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MAJOR HARRY C. FRY TALKS 





President of Logue Bros., Tells About 
Aviation; Sexton and MacDon- 
ald Also Speak 





At the meeting of the Smoke and 
Cinder Club, Pittsburgh, on March 12, 
the principal speakers were Major 
Harry C. Fry, president of Logue Bros.; 
P. J. Sexton, a sprinkler man; and 
R. A. MacDonald, Sun Insurance office, 

Major Fry, who won his title in the 
World War, traced the history of flying 
from the days of Darius Green. De- 
velopment in aircraft has consistently 


and rapidly followed improvements to 
the gasoline engine. Flying today with 


the improved motors does not seem 
such a hazardous occupation. In the 16 
months ending November, 1922, air 


mail pilots, flying in all kinds and con- 
ditions of weather, traveled 21% million 
miles with 96.54% of the trips. on sched- 
ule time. The first fatality in air mail 
service occurred recently at Meadville, 
where an aviator was killed in a forced 
landing in a fog. Speed in flying is 
constantly increasing, the latest record 
being 248% miles per hour. At this 
rate, New York City mail could be 
landed in San Francisco in 24 hours— 
now 105 hours by rail. 

The commercial possibilities of the 
aeroplane are many, including air mail, 
passenger and freight transportation, 
photography, mapping, rain making, 
forest fire detecting, spraying cotton 
fields and orchards, advertising, ete. 
He cited the case of the aviator who 
with his plane for a pen, his smoke for 
ink and the blue sky for paper, spelled 
the name of a certain brand of tobacco 
in letters a.mile high over the East 
River, New York City. 





NOVEL “MAKE-UP” 





First Edition of “The Insurance Age” 
As a Weekly Comes Out; F. L. 
Armstrong Editor 





“The Insurance Age” as a_ weekly 
paper came out on March 16 edited by 
Frank L. Armstrong. The paper is 
novel in size and in make-up. The 
first reading page consists of a great 
many cartoons of insurance celebrities 
at the fortieth anniversary o: the New 
England Insurance Exchange. Among 
those in cartoon are president Ralph B. 
Ives, of the Aetna; vice-president J. W. 
Cochran, of the Fire Association; 
C. M. Goddard, secretary; H. J. Ide, 
local agent, and the following members 
of the old guard: E. G. Richards, U. C. 
Crosby and A, K. Simpson. Cartoons 
are also published of T. B. pouslaeel 
and C. W. Hobbs. 

One feature of the new issue is 4 
score card of insurance sports in Bos 
ton, a feature which some of the Eng- 
lish papers print but which has not 
hitherto got much space in American 
insurance papers. 

The whole idea of the make-up of 
the “Insurance Age” is original and 
holds the eye of the reader. 





BOMBAY MAN A VISITOR 

R. J. Duff, of Bombay, India, general 
manager of the New India Assurance 
Company, Ltd., is paying his first visit 
to the United States. Mr. Duff began 
his insurance career in the London of- 
fice of the North British & Mercantile, 
going to India for that company. e 
has been general manager of the New 
India for the last eighteen months. 
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Some High-Lights Of 
Asheville Convention 


BANK AGENCIES AND CREDITS 








Agents Touch Also on Annexes, Ex- 
pense Ratio and Fire Prevention; 
Leading Personalities 


By EDWIN N. EAGER 


Enthusiasm ran high at the mid-win- 
ter convention last week of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at Asheville, N. C.; attendance was ex- 
cellent, but there were few fireworks. 
It was entirely an orderly convention, 
with President James L. Case living up 
io his creed of efficiency by restraining 
the over-excited delegates and keeping 
in the convention hall those more or 
less tempted by golf, riding and auto- 
mobile attractions. 

The program was over-flowing with 
numerous topics holding forth promise 
of wild excitement. Multiple agencies, 
bank agencies, annexes, commissions, 
extended credits and other subjects 
were waiting for the match to be ap- 
plied to them. They were discussed 
and commented upon but no definite 
actions were taken. The resolutions 
that were adopted were more or less 
perfunctory in character. By far the 
greatest good accomplished at the mid- 
year convention was an interchange of 
ideas and the description of solutions 
of big problems in local areas. .More- 
over, the reports of President Case and 
the various standing committees of the 
National Association threw light on 
many of the biggest questions in fire 
insurance today. 

a 





* 


Welton Well Received 
Spencer Welton, a vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, of Baltimore, 
who was at the convention during all 
the sessions, was heartily welcomed by 
the agents, as were likewise his wife 
and family. Mr. Welton addressed the 
delegates Thursday morning, filling in 
on the program the place left vacant 
by the enforced absence of Commis- 
sioner Button, of Virginia. Since the 
annual convention last October in Hot 
Springs, Ark., the Fidelity & Deposit 
has declared in favor of the ownership 
by local agents of casualty expirations, 
making nearly thirty casualty compa- 
hies in all that have so far acceded to 
the agents’ principles. Mr. Welton 
stated that when he and President Case 
got together at Baltimore to settle dif- 
ferences between the company and the 
agents’ association it was found that 
there were no real differences at all, 
the F. & D. having previously believed 
as the agents did. There had been a 
little misunderstanding of the exact 
Wishes of the National Association, but 
these were quickly cleared away and 
the F. & D. gladly came into the fold. 
Rounds of applause from the delegates. 
* & s 


Bank Agencies 

The ever-disturbing problem of bank 
agencies threatened at one point to get 
heyond control, when a few delegates 
Wanted to attack by name certain of- 
fending companies. This President 
Case refused to allow them to do, in- 
‘isting that the matter be discussed in 
Principle but with direct personal or 
‘ompany references omitted. North 
Carolina appeared to be the state in 

the worst fix, , 
President John R. Hall, of the state 
4ssociation, told how certain fire com- 
banies stood by the agents and so far 
refused to license financial institutions 
pel agents, but, on the other hand, in- 
reno that the agents reciprocate by 
ba “pe those companies already having 
sel agencies, to resign them. In 
ike language, it means that the re- 
a o- the first named companies is 
ntingent upon successful action by 
te agents. Mr, Hall asked for help- 
po Suggestions from the delegates. In 
of 4 not to cause a riot, R. EH. Currier, 
‘hil ack Mountain, N. C., suggested 
a ares North Carolina delegates 
82 the matter out with the execu- 
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tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation. This was done. 

J. A. Viglini, president of the Louis- 
ville Board, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived when he presented his report 
on “The Ruthless Record of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, of Newark, 
N. J., at Louisville, Kentucky.” 

R. E. Currier was one of the biggest 
personalities at the convention. He 
lives at Black Mountain, only a few 
miles from Asheville. He came prom- 
inently into the limelight at Hot 
Springs last fall with his description 
of the Black Mountain volunteer fire 
department and its record for fire pre- 
vention in that district. Currier is a 
hustler and a coming leader in the 
association. Charles B. Loventhal, 
Nashville, Tenn., in presenting the Fire 
Prevention committee report, told how 
Currier has written to every company 
operating in North Carolina, urging 
them to get behind fire prevention cam- 
paigns. 

s s * 
Collections 

Of leading interest to agents was the 
matter of collections of premiums due 
and the prevention of extended credits. 
This discussion consumed a large part 
of the time last Thursday morning and 
afternoon, when scheduled speakers 
were not occupying the platform. 
Charles Gandy, Alabama, started it off 
with a query relative to Colonel But- 
ton’s ruling in Virginia. Then Presi- 
dent Agler, of the Ohio association, of- 
fered for the consideration of the dele 
gates the plan now used in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, an industrial city with high 
moral and financial hazards, to keep 
collections up to par. 

A forty-five day extension system is 
used there, compulsory upon all mem- 
bers of the local board. It has worked 
out admirably for more than a year. 
The idea is briefly this: Assureds are 
given forty-five days to pay their pre- 
miums, and if the whole or part re- 
mains unpaid after that period notes at 
7% for the unpaid balance are taken. 
Members of the local board maintain 
a clearing house of financial informa- 
tion so that dead beats who try the 
scheme of going from one company to 
another after their insurance is can- 
celled for non-payment of premiums 
are frustrated. Their only way of get- 
ting free insurance then is through 
some non-board agent. He is welcome 
to such clients as his chances for get- 
ting premiums are nothing-minus. In 
connection with the local board's ar- 
rangement President Agler said that 
the great majority of assureds pre- 
ferred to pay promptly rather than sign 
notes at 7%. The same collection plan 
has worked effectively at Fargo, N. D. 

A proposition to extend the system 
to New York will not work because the 
insurance department has stated that 
any extension of credit for a definite 
period like 45 or 60 days would entail 
a lot of trouble from assureds who had 
fires on the forty-sixth or sixty-first day 
and who would raise a howl about the 
faithlessness of companies. In this 
state the only possible change from the 
present system would be settlement on 
a strictly cash basis as the life com- 
panies employ. 

Grievance Committee Not Overworked 

The Grievance committee, J. Henry 
McManus chairman, had almost as 
short a report as that delivered by 
Col. Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C., 
chairman of the Legislative committee. 
Only three complaints were received; 
all these had to do with casualty ex- 
pirations, and upon investigations two 
of the three complaints were found to 
be unjustified. 

* @ 
Urges Fire Expense Conference 

The expense ratio in fire insurance 
was touched upon once or twice dur- 
ing the convention. G. W. Kerdoff, 
Kansas City, brought a _ resolution 
signed by the Kansas City board urg- 
ing a conference of fire companies sim- 
flar to that of the casualty companies 
with an aim to reducing the expense 
ratio. He said there was fear of dras- 
tic legislation in Missouri. The mat- 
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ter was referred to the 


committee. 


Resolutions 


Georgia Charges Lack of Co-operation 

That many companies are failing to 
co-operate with agents was the essence 
of a complaint ‘rom Georgia local un- 
derwriters to the National Association. 
They ask for a declaration from the 
companies that they will co-operate 
with the agents on common problems. 

- i 
Single Agency Ruling 

Announcement by J. S. Pearce of the 
single agency ruling by the Oklahoma 
board was received by the convention 
as the first step in a victorious cam 
paign against multiple agencies. The 
Oklahoma board is not an agents or- 
ganization but the supreme authority 
of the state with regard to insurance 
matters. This ruling was submitted to 
the Oklahoma attorney general and 
passed upon as O. K. It is predicted 
that it will solve the multiple agency 
and annex problem in that state. 

* . « 


Muncie and Annexes 

J. D,. Miltonberger, of Muncie, 
ana, brought news of steps in 
to resign all underwriters agencies in 
thirty days. After the first steps were 
taken the New York Underwriters ap- 
peared, he said, before the local board 
and asked to be excepted from the rul- 
ing as it was not in the same category 


Indi- 
his city 


as other underwriters agencies. This 
the Muncie board failed to see, and 
the ruling is now being carried out. 
Provisions are made to aid the com- 
panies losing connections through the 
elimination of the annexes, but if some 
company plants an agent outside the 
board, the board member who repre- 
sents the parent company will be ex- 


pected to resigned his connection. 
* ¢ 


Auto Fleet Records 

New York delegates raised. objec- 
tions to the new system for keeping 
records of automobiles in use under 
fleet liability policies which has _ re- 
placed the payroll system. They be- 
lieve it a mistake to tabulate premiums 
according to records showing the length 
of time a car is in operation for the 
reason that it is most difficult to have 
accurate checks. Protests were voiced 
also against changing auto rates and 
rules between Febraury 1 and June 1, 
when the bulk of auto insurance is 
placed or renewed. January 1 would be 


a preferable date and would eliminate 
much cancelling and_ wrerating of 
policies. 

* ¢ e@ 


Compliment Fleming 

T. Alfred Fleming, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was highly 
commended for his labors in many 
states in furthering the organization of 
local boards and fire prevention cam- 
paigns. Frank Ferguson, Kansas City, 
told of a good stunt in the way of fire 
prevention. More than 45,000 question- 
naires were distributed to school chil- 
dren, with instructions to “pop” the 
questions to their parents. Over 20,000 
replies were recéived and during the 
following three months dwelling house 
losses went down 40%. The scheme 
turned out to be one of the best city- 
wide inspections by property owners 
that Kansas City has had. 

o . e 

“Read Your Policy” Idea Grows 

“Read Your Policy” campaigns have 
been held in three states: New York, 
Kansas and Mississippi. 

TALKS TO ALBANY FIELD CLUB 

The March meeting of the Albany 
Field Club was held March 16 at the 
Albany Club. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Charles B. Sullivan, of Ains- 
worth, Sullivan, Wheat & Archibald, 
one of New York State’s most prom 
inent and capable insurance attorneys. 

Mr. Sullivan treated the subjects of 
appraisal and cancellation methods 
very thoroughly and gave general in- 
formation of interest to insurance men. 
Those attending were rewarded with a 
very instructive talk and unanimously 
expressed their appreciation of the 
speaker's efforts. 
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Conferences Upheld 
In Agents’ Resolutions 


SEE HOPE FOR 


SETTLEMENTS 


Asheville Convention Also Deplores 
Spirit of Non-Cooperation Shown 


By Some Companies 


Resolutions adopted by 


the agents at 
the closing session last Thursday of 


the 
tional Association at A 
contained nothing 


the Na- 
heville, N. C., 
striking. They fol 
lowed the trend of thought expressed 
by the delegates frequently in open 
discussion at this convention and 
others held previously. Multiple agen 
cies, annexes, bank agencies and the 
reluctance of certain companies to co- 
operate with their agents were con- 
demned while successtul conferences 
held with company representatives 
were endorsed. Oscar Venable, At- 
lanta, Ga., was chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. The resolutions ‘ol- 
low: 
“For 


mid-winter conference of 


the faithful and untiring efforts 
of the officers and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association in 
our behalf, we desire to record this ex- 
pression of commendation and to con- 
gratulate them, and at the same time 
felicitate the entire membership upon 
the progress that has been made along 
all lines of association activity during 
the past six months. 

“Upon the questions of annexes and 
the unbridled multiplicity of, agents for 
the same company in the Same. terri 
tory, because of the consuming greed 
of such companies for artificial volume 
o” premium income, we endorse the 
position of the executive committee as 
reflected in its report and commend the 


effort now being made to settle these 
questions through conference. We 
strongly recommend that the adminis 


trative officers 
to an early solution. We deplore the 
apparent lack of sympathetic company 
co-operation therein, notwithstanding 
the admission by them that questions 
of major importance should be settled 
by conference. 

“We do not believe in unilateral con 
ferences. The evident disposition of 


‘— a To 


pursue these questions 
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some company committees to adopt 


this method is regrettable. In spite of 
this we still hope for success through 
the conference method, 

“In striking contrast comes forth the 
work of our conference committee with 
the Casuaity companies. We believe 
that the adoption 0. the ‘rules concern- 
ing acquisition and field supervision cost 
for casualty companies and agents’ is 


qualified to bring to an end the chaotic 
condition existing in the casualty insur- 


ance business, and that the rules, hon- 
estly and fairly administered, will be 
of much benefit to the agents, the com- 
panies and the public. We hold that 
even of greater importance than the 
accomplisiments are the conference 


methods employed. 

“Upon the question of bank agencies, 
established subsequent to our Rich- 
mond declaration, we recognize that 
the coercive power ot credit lodged in 
a money lending institution is unfair 
competition. Coupled with this, where 
the lack of qualification appears, the 
service to which the public is entitled 
is found wanting. 

“It is a source of 
know of the progress 
the maintenance o: the principle of the 
ownership of casualty expirations, as 
cvidenced by the addition of four com- 
panies since our last conference.” 

KENNGOTT GOING To BOSTON 

Alfred GQ, 


satisfaction to 
being made in 


Kenngott special agent in 
the Western Pennsylvania field of the 
Kireman’s Fund, will move to Boston 
April 1 and become special agent in the 


Boston territory representing the 
Orient, the London & Lancashire, the 
Safeguard and the Law, Union & Rock, 


Mr. Kenngott became special agent Of 
the Phoenix in West Virginia in 1909. 


He came to the Western Pennsylvania 
field about six years ago, representing 
for a short time the Royal Exchange 
and later the Fireman’s Fund. 


NEW JERSEY BILL PASSES 


The New Jersey Assembly on March 
15 passed House Bill, No. 199, which 
imposes the cost of extinguishing fires 
occurring through criminal intent on 
persons or firms found guilty. The 
Senate passed a bill introduced by 
Senator Blackwell authorizing insur 
ance companies to write several kinds 


of insurance. 


Give Symposium Of 
Insurance Conditions 


ADAMS, ANDERSON AND WELTON 


Agents Their Viewpoints; 
nounce Over-Regulation; Want 
Public Educated 


Tell De- 


In an effort to secure a symposium of 
views on insurance conditions today 
those in charge of the mid-year con- 
vention at Asheville, N. C., last week 
o’ the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents invited four speakers to 
address the delegates on different 
angles of the same general subject. 
Claris Adams, Indianapolis, gave the 
public viewpoint; F. Highlands Burns, 
president of the Maryland Casualty, 
told of casualty conditions; Thomas H, 
Anderson, manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, of fire conditions; and 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, treated the subject 
from the surety viewpoint. Mr. Wel- 
ton substituted on the program for 
Commissioner Button, of Virginia, who 
was unable to be present as was also 
Commissioner Stacey Wade, of North 
Carolina. Mr. Burns’ 
lished in the previous issue. 

Mr. Adams, who is a polished and 
convincing orator, was wildly cheered 
for several minutes by his audience 
following a condemnation of state in- 
surance and his warning against the 
abuse of state regulation. 

“Insurance is subject to more regula- 
tion from more sources than any busl- 
ness in the country,” said Mr. Adams, 
“How far it is either wise or necessary 
to extend such regulation either Sor the 
good of insurance, or in behalf of the 
public interest, is in my judgment the 
most important, single question which 
confronts the business of today. 

“T say it confronts the business, be 
cause I believe the answer lies largely 
with the insurance interests’ them- 
selves. Every man connected with in- 
surance in any capacity is helping to 
answer it every day. It depends on 
whether you can solve your own prob- 
lems and then convince the public you 
have solved them right. It depends on 
whether you can obviate the necessity 
of state control by the wise exercise of 
self control. It depends on whether 
you serve the public to the public sat- 
isfaction. In a Republic such as ours 
every institution is always on trial. It 
must constantly justify itself in princi- 
ple and practice before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. Public opinion dictates 
public policy. It may be right, it may 
be wrong, but ultimately it prevails. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organisation over 56 millions. 


WRITE NOW ; 
TORNADO INSURANCE 


USE NATIONAL LIBERTY PRINTED SALESMEN 
HELPFUL, HANDY, BUSINESS GETTING 
FOL DERS AND POSTERS 
READY FOR NATIONAL LIBERTY AGENTS—NOW 


OF THE GREAT FIRE INSURANCE 


AMERICA 


Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


WHY FLIRT 
WITH FATE 








C. H, COATES, President 
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Insurance, therefore, must voluntarily 
satisfy public opinion or submit to 
Government control. 


Government Control An Evil 

“Government control is always an 
evil. Its only virtues are entirely 
relative. It is con‘tessedly a deterrent 
and not a constructive force. 

“Insurance does not want to be un- 
regulated, but it wants to retain some 
measure of self control. The time to 
dam the tide is before the waters wash 
above our heads. Many observers 
think the logical end of state regula- 
tion, is state insurance. One of the 
ablest commissioners in the convention 
told me last December that it was in- 
evitable. I say it seriously, if the gov- 
ermment is going to gradually control 
every function and regulate every de- 
tail, if insurance is to be made a man- 
ikin business, automatic in operation 
and mechanical in character, why 
should the state not operate as well as 
control it and assume the risks as well 


as the entire direction of the enter 
prise? 
“There are some rights the compa 


nies are entitled to retain even from 
the commissioners. Personally, I do 
not believe that any governmental 
agency has the moral, political or eco 
nomic right to limit the profits of any 
business unless it is willing to guaran- 
tee them. There may be some justifi- 
cation for it where government is deal- 
ing with monopoly, but there is no 
monopoly in insurance. 

“The interest of the company and the 
agent are inseparable, if not identical. 
Neither can prosper permanently at 
the expense of the other. Neither can 
long take out of the premium more 
than he puts into insurance. Neither 
can afford to have rates higher than 
the lowest practical level. Above all 
there must be loyalty and co-operation 
between company and agent. The gen- 
eral prosperity of insurance is more 
important to both in dollars and cents 
than any specific scale of commissions 
or any particular risk. Together they 
should solve their own problems and 
the problems of insurance in general, 
both for their own good and for the 
good of the institution of which they 
are both a vital and indispensable part. 
Together they should convince the pub- 
lic that insurance is sound and_ will 
serve the public better without fetters 
than in chains.” 


Anderson Supports Co-operation 

Mr. Anderson expressed many of the 
same sentiments as Mr. Adams. ‘Treat 
ing acquisition costs, which he said 
was, in excepted cities, the bottom of 
the commission evil, he declared the 
question must be settled between com- 
panies and agents rather than let it 
get into the legislatures. There never 
was a time, he said, when a problem 
could not be solved by fair-minded men 
in conference, 

The public is not friendly to insur- 
ance in the opinion of Mr. Anderson 
because insurance men are not suffi- 
cently energetic in dealing with as- 
sureds to impress them that insurance 
is an upstanding business. Commis 
sioners and legislatures will remain 
hostile until the sympathy of the pub- 
ic ear is gained by insurance. Mr. 
Anderson wants insurance carried more 


FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 
Pigs Chamber of Commerce and the 
me Wayne Chapter of the National 
~~ Protection Association of Boston 
a an intensive fire preven- 
inten aien in Fort Wayne, Ind. An 
; esting feature of the campaign is 
: small Sticker, urging making the 
ome safe from fire, that will be 
eaene on every telephone, gas and 
ectric light bill during the next few 
oe and on all letters and notices 
Phar out by the Chamber of Commerce 
the ro bills and packages delivered in 
Thi City by the largest retail stores 
ay ow a simple and effective medinm 

Calling the attention of all the 
People in Fort Wayne to the fire pre- 
Vention campaign. 


into chambers of commerce and other 
civie organizations. 

Mr. Anderson stated definitely that 
he is not in favor of annexes and hopes 
insurance will soon get to the point 
where they can be abolished. He is 
likewise. dead against multiple agen- 
cies. There are today too many so- 
called agents buying business from 
brokers, one-account men, instead of 
actually selling insurance protection to 
the public. Insurance should be “‘de- 
loused” of the leeches who get a rake- 
off for no services performed either to 
the companies or public, Mr. Anderson 
asserted. 

Spencer Welton’s Advice 

To teach agents thoroughly in the 
lines they are going to sell is most 
important for the public good, Mr. Wel- 
ton informed the convention. Every 
agent is entitled to real concrete sug- 
gestions regarding the location of risks 
and the means to get them, and com- 
panies should share more of their pro 
duction secrets with their agents. 

Mr. Welton, apropos bank agencies, 


said he would promise to appoint a 
good insurance agent in preference to 
a bank if the former’s name _ were 
brought to his attention. He also 


urged agents to become affiliated with 
local boards, to join with the compa- 
nies in solving mutual problems. 


POTTER SECRETARY 


Well-Known Insurance Man Succeeds 
Sumner Rhoades as Secretary 
Eastern Union 


Ralph A. Potter has been elected see- 
retary of the Eastern Union. He sue 
ceeds Sumner Rhoades. 


Mr. Potter was born in Providence, 
R. L., fitted for college in the Provi 
cence High School, and entered Brown 
University in the Class of ’86 On 
October 13, 1886, he entered the em 
Ploy of the Sanborn Map Company. 


He did map work for the Sanborn Com 
pany until some time in 1891, when he 
became inspector for the Mutual Fire 
of New York. In 1893 he went with 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau 
as inspector, and in 1897 resigned to 
go with the Underwriters’ Association, 
of New York State, as its sprinkler risk 
inspector. 

In 1902 he 
for the Great 


became a special 
American, and 
with that company until he 
secretary of the Underwriters’ 
tion o° New York State in 1912. 
his resignation as 
association, he entered 
the Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance 
Company as executive special agent, 
and he is with that organization at the 
present time. 


agent 
remained 
became 
Associa 

After 
secretary of the 
the office of 


DONALDSON AS PINCH HITTER 


Thomas B. Donaldson, former Insvr 


ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
made two talks this week befor: insur 
ance men, substituting for Commis 
sioner Maxson, of New Jersey. 





WANTED 


Gentleman with 10 years’ experience in liability, casualty and bonding 
lines is looking for an opening in an established insurance office with a 
view of acquiring an interest in same or buying out present owner. 
Address Box 101 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter Co., 86 Fulton Street, New York City 




















No. 1—Insurance Salesmen 














In the beginning it must be said that 


the primary object of the insurance 
laws is not to help salesmen. The in- 
surance law is a regulatory law and 


as such its object is to define and pro- 
hibit unlawful kinds of business and to 
ensure that 
are legitimate may be transacted with 


such kinds of business as 


due regard to the rights and interests 


of all concerned. Such advantage as 
the salesman derives therefrom is col- 
lateral, but many nevertheless prove 
real and substantial. If the regulatory 
law is inaptly conceived, it may, of 
course, prove a sad handicap to the 
transaction of legitimate business. If, 
on the other hand, it is drawn along 


lines of broad statesmanship, it should 
result in a real benefit to the business 
by eliminating unfair competition and 


STODDARD ON LIQUIDATION 
Nearly $1,500,000 Distributed Last 
Year To Policyholders and Creditors; 

City Equitable Case 





legislature at 
Sunerintendent 
efficient work 
follows: 


In his report to the 
Albany this week 
Stoddard described the 
of the Liquidation Bureau as 

The Liquidation Bureau of the De 
partment, during the calendar year 
1922, distributed to policyholders, cred 
itors and members, from the estates 
of delinquent and insolvent insurers, 
in possession of the Department, under 
the provisions of section 63 of the In 
surance Law of the State (the section 
eommonly known as the liquidation 
law). the sum of $1,443,779.07. Final 
distributions were made in two pro 
ceedings which were closed and partial 
distributions were made in seven pro 
ceedings which are still pending. Dur 
ing the year six proceedings were com 
menced 

During the calendar year 1922, sub 
division 4 of section 63 (sub-division 4 
being chapter 217 of the Laws of 1912. 
which gives to the Suverintendent of 
Insurance power to take possession of 
the and conserve the 
of anv insurer or corporation incorpo 
rated by or existing under the govern 
ment or laws of any country outside of 
the United State and authorized to 
transact the business o° insurance or 


pronerty assets 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 


sign of good insurance 
T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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by creating a degree of confidence on 
the part of the public that the business 
will be transacted along sound and 
equitable lines. A true statesman in- 
deed, while safeguarding the interests 
of the public, will by no means ignore 
the very substantial advantage the 
state derives from the prosperity and 
well-being of the interests under its 
jurisdiction, gaining thereby an _ in- 
crease in the sources from which it 
derives its revenue and furnishing the 
means of profitable employment to its 
citizens. With the prosperity of the 
business the prosperity of the salesman 
is inseparably allied. 

The insurance law of Massachusetts 
is one of the oldest and best developed 


codes on the subject in the United 
States. Portions of it indeed date 
back over a century. In many impor- 


tant provisions it may justly claim, the 
credit of a pioneer. 


having assets in the State of New 
York) was invoked and applied twice, 
with satisfactory results, for the pro- 
tection of citizens of the United States. 

The first use of the statute was made 
in the case of the City Equitable Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd., of London, 
England. The company was a large 


one and by reason of its stock control 
and ownership of other companies its 
default was one of the largest insur: 
ance failures in the history of Great 
Britain, carrying down with it fourteen 
other British companies. Immediately 
upon receiving radiogram notice of the 
failure in England the New York De- 
partment took possession under our 
statute o”° all assets in the United 
States of America and before the close 
of the year debts and liabilities of the 
company amounting to $1,096,109.06 due 
to citizens of this state and country 
had been ascertained, fixed, determined 
and paid by the Liquidation Bureau. 
Much of the other work required to put 
the affairs of the company in shape for 
2 final distribution and payment of all 
debts in full was performed during the 
year. The total expenses incurred by 
the Liquidation Bureau for the perform- 
ance of this entire task, including the 
cost of distribution, was only .00906 of 
the assets of the company. 


WILL ROGERS AND INSURANCE 

Will Rogers, now the country’s lead- 
ing humorist, in commenting upon the 
tankers’ convention, recently held in 
New York, declared: “Too bad the de- 
positors can’t have a convention.” How 
ahout the policyholders? Rogers also 
expressed perplexity as to what the 
large number of vice-presidents did in 
the banks and insurance companies, 
adding: “There is only one vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, and we 
haven't found a job for him yet.” He 
may be right in poking fun at the vice- 
presidents of the banks and trust com- 
panies, but in insurance a big company 
is really made up of a lot of little com- 
panies, and in a sense each vice-presi- 
dent is really head of one of these com- 
panies. 


TRIBUTES TO BLAND 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, of Baltimore, in its January-Feb- 
ruary issue of The Bulletin, has com- 
piled and published the many tributes 
to its late founder and president, John 
Randolph Bland. received from all over 
the country. In the publication is also 
a history of Mr. Bland. 
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Thinks Forests 
Should Be Written 


VIEWS OF CONNECTICUT, MAN 


Believes There is Opportunity in This 
Kind of Insurance; Facts About 
New England 


By R. Gilbert Gardner, Ware- 
house Point, Conn. 
Although most of the companies are 
“cold” on the proposition of writing for- 
ests, the author of the subjoined article 

thinks there is a good field here. 

It seems strange that some enter- 
prising insurance company has not long 
before now stepped into the insurance 








field with forest fire insurance. All 
over the United States there is a cry- 
ing need on the part of owners of 


forests for financial protection on their 
invested capital in wooded land. For- 
ests are getting more and more valu- 
able, but still their destruction. by fire 


goes merrily on. Some years forest 

fires increase, in spite of. all precau- 

tions of state and nation. 
Unquestionably Forest Fire Insur- 


ance would be eagerly bought, for all 
who own woodland have doubtless 
gained a higher conception of its 
worth, as proceeds from wood and tim- 
ber sales have steadily grown larger. 
Today all the country is. greatly con- 
cerned with the problem of protecting 
the Nation’s woodlands. Fire is the 
greatest enemy of the woodlands, and 
each year it takes its toll of dollars 
from the farmer’s pocket, but the far- 
mer has no recourse. Nine times out 


of-ten it is a dead loss to him. 
Massachusetts Figures 
Take the state of Massachusetts as 


representative of New England forest 
fire destruction. In 1922, four thou. 
sand and one hundred fires occurred in 
the state, according to the report of 
the Commissioner of Conservation. 
Area burned amounted to 85,241 acres, 
causing damage of approximately $501,- 
000. But the fire demon did not 
confine itself to consuming woodland. 
It gleefully overstept its jurisdiction 
and devoured 122 buildings and killed 
five persons. Here is a significant. fact 
for fire insurance companies. Efforts 
to extinguish fire cost the state $101,- 
000; preventing the damage from being 
much greater. 

This is the record of one state only. 
The destruction of forests, buildings and 
human life, as set forth in the fore- 
going, largely represent fire’s tax on 
carelessness—carelessness on the part 


of motorists, hunters and fishermen 
who drop lighted matches, cigarette 
and cigar stubs, and who light fires 


and leave them burning. It is certain 
that these figures, published by the 
press of the state, have prepared the 
way for some form of Forest Fire In- 
surance in Massachusetts, and the 
situation in Massachusetts is typical 
of the nation. 

The moral 
Insurance 
than on 


hazard on Forest 
should be no greater 
many similar kinds of 
insurance. The most of the woodlands 
of America are owned by farmers 
and the percentage of honesty among 
‘armers runs high. Of course, like 
other forms of insurance, the insured 
should bear a part of the risk. The 
co-insurance stipluation could be worked 
into the policy for the protection of 
companies. Should the insured get 
but twotthirds of the total insurable 
value, evén this percentage would be 
well worth while, for two-thirds of a 
forest’s value is far better than nothing, 
always easy to get without insurance. 

Estimating of forest fire damage 
ought not to be especially difficult for 
the agent. Some fires kill only the 
young saplings, others kill the larger 
trees, while still others check only the 
growth of the woodlot for a time. It 
all depends on the intensity of the fire, 
which in turn depends on season and 
weather conditions. The most destruc- 
tive fires occur in the spring and fall, 


Fire 





these seasons the big drive 
made on Forest Fire Insur- 
ance. At such times agents ought to 
be able to do a land-office business, 
because the newspapers would be full 
of accounts of forest fires, and such 
news would spur uninsured timber 
owners to get their tracts insured. 

As some seasons are not so bad as 
others for forest fires, it is probable 
that losses to the insuring companies 
would be some years very light, and 
that figuring an average over a few 
years would demonstrate that pre- 
mium income would be far in excess. of 
losses. In the years having wet periods 
in spring and autumn the number of 
forest fires would be small, with claims 
correspondingly small. The reason for 
the unusual number of forest fires in 
1922 is that the spring was unusually 
dry. This may not happen again for 
many years. 

Considered from all viewpoints, For- 
est Fire Insurance ought not to be pro- 
ductive of losses to any greater extent 
than Crop Insurance, Flood, Hail, Tor- 
nado or any other coverage founded on 
the elements and season. 

Another thing in favor of companies 
is that forest fire prevention, and for- 
est fire fighting, is developed to a very 
high degree of efficiency under the 
supervision of state and county forest 
conservation officials. In some states it 
is almost on par with city fire fighting 
facilities, and so in the natural order 
of things there should be a diminishing 
number of fire as this department func- 
tions with growing efficiency. Still 
there will be a great need for Forsst 
Fire Insurance, even as there is a need 
for fire insurance on other kinds of 
property. 

Certainly a form of Forest Fire In- 
surance can be worked out that will be 
equally profitable and _ protective to 
policyholder and company. Isn’t there 
a real opportunity here? So it seems 
to me. 


and at 
could: be 





EXPLAINS RATING LAW 
Stoddard, in Annual Report to Legisla- 
ture, Thinks Abuses Will Be 
Eliminated 





In discussing the new rate making 
organization fire insurance law in New 
York State, Superintendent Stoddard 
says in part in his annual report: 

Perhaps it should be emphasized 
here that the law does not require a 
fire insurance company to become a 
member or subscriber of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
or, aS a matter of fact, of any rating 
organization. The law, however, does 
require such companies to file their 
rates, rules, schedules, etec., with the 
Superintendent of Insurance when- 
ever by him requested so to do. 

The law has not been in effect long 
enough to accomplish all that may be 
hoped. As with all measures which 
are new and have no rrecedent, “haste 
should be made slowly” in working out 
results. The law is based on the 
theory that if the State permits insur- 
ance companies to combine to make 
rates there should be some form of 
state supervision and regulation over 
the rate making of such combinations. 
One effect of the law has been to cause 
the casualty companies to agree on 
rules governing acquisition and field 
supervision costs which should result 
in better underwriting practices and, 
eventually, in lower rates. The effect 
of the law has been to cause companies 
generally to trv to eliminate abuses in 
the insurance business, all of which 
should ultimately be for the financial 
advantage of the public. 





William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
board of the National Surety, is subject 
of a long article in “Business,” pub- 
lished by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. It is headed “He Has 
Made Honesty Pay. Who Can Be 
Trusted? How Far? William B. Joyce, 
Who Found the Answers, Directs 11,000 
Agents Selling Insurance Against Dis- 
honesty,” 


E. T. MARA WITH OGDEN & FAY 

Edwin T. Mara has been appointed 
manager o! the casualty department of 
Ogden & Fay, recently appointed gen- 
eral agent of the United States for all 


casualty lines. Mr. Mara is an expe- 
rienced casualty underwriter and is 


well known among the insurance brok- 
ers of New York City. He has been in 
the casualty insurance business for 
thirteen years and for the past six 
years has been with the Gauvin Agency, 
Inc. 





MUTUALS TO MEET 
The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies will be held 
at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. on 
June 13, 14 and 15. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 

54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PAOCIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
Saa Francisco, Cal. 
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CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Suburban Head Agent 


Springfield 
F. & M. Insurance Co. 





46 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone 6784 John 











A Familiar Name 


is easy to do business with. 
Most people prefer to deal 
with names which have 
built a reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing. 


The Ohio Farmers Insur- 
ance Company has never 
allowed its name to be for- 
gotten. For seventy-five 
years it has built the pres- 
tige of that name by square 
dealing and honest settle- 
ment. 


It is a name always asso- 
ciated with good insurance. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Le Roy, Ohio 


“America for American Insurance” 














“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance 60, 


(LTD.; OF LONDON) 
Organized 1636 

Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - + $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 

Eastern and Southern Departments 

55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















HARRY C. FRY, uy President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 
J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


INSURANCE 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 

















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 


Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
First-Class Companies 


FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 
QUAKE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 
FLOATER, MAIL PACKAGE, 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


Principal Office: 
17 Allen Street 

SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion-—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 


anuary 1, 1922 
Assets ....... guar be + $4,835,545.26 
Surplus in United States......  1,599,555.35 
Total losses paid in United 


States frora 1874 to 1921, in- 
Clusive ..ccccccceceeersccccecs.$00,120,109.28 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Moral Hazard in New 
“No Trade” Auto Plan 


PROBLEM OF USED CAR SALES 








Seriousness of Practice of Forcing 
Sales on Dealer; Used Car Liability 
Must Be Kept Low 


By HERMAN GREBERT, 
(hief Adjuster Auto Dept., Gen- 
eal Adjustment Bureau, Albany 


This year has been predicted by the 
qatomobile industry as a whole to be- 
ome one of its banner years. It is 
expected to surpass last year in actual 
production and sales figures and prob- 
ably will if the market is not forced to 
abreaking point by the manufacturers. 
It follows that this means more highly 
competitive sales efforts, which when 
considered with the prediction that 
two-thirds of all the cars built this 
year will be sold to old owners, means 
that used cars will require even more 
attention by the underwriters than 
heretofore. 

In the January issue of the “Automo- 
bile Trade Journal,” under the title 
‘How many cars should dealers be 
forced to take,” the editor says: “If 
the number of new cars the dealer 
takes can only be sold by making un- 
profitable trade-ins, how long will the 
capital of the dealer last and how long 
will the banker extend credit?” 

To this method of forcing sales, 
against which the editorial was di- 
rected, in the same publication, the 
seriousness of this practice was given 
as one of the chief reasons for a dealer 
mortality of 25% in one year. The 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion at its sixth annual convention in 





Chicago voiced its sentiment in a 
resolution condemning without reserva- 
tion this method as well as “used car 
trading allowances” made by some of 
the manufacturers in the past as un- 
fair and unethical business methods 
and a deceit upon the public in their 
operation. 
Accelerate Moral Hazard 

These methods naturally accelerate 
moral hazard in the new car, where 
long or wild trade-ins, which we find 
are by far more numerous than is sus- 
pected generally, constitute a substan- 
tial part of the actual cost, as these 
cars are very often insured for more 
than the genuine actual cost to assured, 
even though the policy is issued for but 


75% or 80% of cost, as shown in as- 
sured’s bill of sale. Used cars taken 


in trade by dealers working under such 
methods are exceptionally undesirable, 
unless the dealer is of the very high- 
est type and financially well equipped. 

The new no-trade policy whereby 
buyers will not be permitted to turn 
in an old car in part payment for new 
ones, adopted recently by one large 
manufacturer, has potentialities so far 
reaching it is quite easy to see that it 
would revolutionize the sale of automo- 
tive vehicles and the standards for de- 
termining value. For the time being, 
however, this make car will be rele- 
gated to a class by itself, that will re- 
quire viewing from an extra angle, be- 
cause the used cars of this make no 
doubt will be very difficult to dispose 
of. 

If moral hazard is to be minimized, 
liability on used cars must be kept so 
low, that a monetary loss to the car 
owner, in the event of its destruction, 
must be apparent and this applies more 
than ever to the open touring type of 
car, since closed cars are coming into 
greater prominence. The new table of 
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suggested limits of insurance accept- 
able permits the issuance of policies 
in some instances for several hundred 
dollars in excess of the value of the 
cars now—to say nothing of the dan- 
gerous twelfth month hence — and 
should be replaced with one more in 
keeping with the present conditions, 
for instance one that at least follows 
the National Used Car Market Report 
quotations to some extent. 





Ohio Farmers Victory Over State o 
Indiana; Grew Out of Retal- 
iatory Law 
A tax case of importance to the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Co. was dismissed 
recently by the Attorney General of 
the State of Indiana, according to an 
announcement made by the legal de- 
partment of this company. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars being involved, and the 
controversy having been maintained 
for some years prior to 1919, when the 
case was instituted, the settlement is 
cause for congratulations to the com- 
pany as well as the legal department. 
The State of Indiana has for many 
years claimed that it was entitled to 
recover approximately $50,000 for taxes 


—————————<—<<<< 
growing out of the retaliatory law of 


that state. Early in 1919, the Attorney 
General of Indiana filed a complaint 
in the state courts to recover. A de- 
murrer on behalf of the company was 
interposed, however, and sustained by 
the courts. 

The Attorney General thereupon filed 
an amended complaint wherein he re- 
duced the amount he sought to recover 
to the sum o*2 approximately $42,000. 
This amended complaint had _ been 
pending in the courts at Indianapolis 
for several years. During the last 
week a demurrer was sustained to this 
amended complaint and thereupon the 
Attorney General admitted defeat and 
consented to the dismissal of the en- 
tire case, thus ending it and settling 
the non-liability of the Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Co. for any of the back 
taxes. 

In order to assist in maintaining the 
claim of the State of Indiana, the Bu- 
reau of Accounting obtained from the 
Insurance department of the state two 
examiners to visit the Home Office and 
examine the books, papers and vouch- 
ers of the company. Every facility 
was given these examiners. They made: 
a complete audit and examination of 
the company’s records relative to the 
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payment of taxes to the State. 
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Case of Gratuitous Bailment 





Held by New York Court That An Agreement by Mortgagee to Store 
Property Without Charge May Be a Consideration for Insurance 


Underwriters and adjusters are inter 
ested in a litigation in which an instal 


ment furniture house, Spear & Co., 
New York, have figured. In this case 
the Court of Appeals, New York, de 
cided that an agreement by a mort 
gagee to store the property without 
charge may be a consideration for a 
further agreement to have it insured. 

The plaintiff commenced this action 


in the City Court of the City of New 
York to recover his loss sustained by 
failure of the defendant to insure his 
household furniture stored in its ware 
house. The action is based upon an 
alleged agreement to insure made with 
the defendant’s credit man. So far the 
plaintiff has been successful, the Ap 
pellate Division, however, certi’ying 
that in its opinion there is a question 
of law involved which should be re 
viewed by this court. 
Two Chattel Mortgages 

In August of 1917 and January of 
1918 the plaintiff purchased of the de 
fendant certain household furniture for 
the sum of $909.25 and took it to his 
apartment in New York City. He gave 
back to the defendant two chattel mort- 
gages, which provided for monthly pay 
ments of the purchase price, and also 
that the furniture should not be re- 
moved from the plaintiff's residence 
without the written consent of the 
mortgagee. 

By May of 1918 the plaintiff had 
paid in all $295. In that month, desir 
ing to move from the city for the sum 
mer months and give up his apartment, 
the plaintiff went to the defendant’s 
place of business in New York City to 
see about storing his ‘urniture until his 
return. It was arranged with the de 
fendant’s credit man, McGrath, that the 
plaintiff should send his furniture by 
his own truck to the defendant's store 


house, and that the defendant would 
keep it for him free of charge. It is 
claimed that McGrath at the time of 


making these arrangements also prom 
ised and agreed to insure the furniture 
for the plaintiff's benefit. The furni 
ture had not been insured by the plain 
tiff at any time. The conversation is 
given by Mr. Siegel as follows: “At 
that time he said ‘You had better trans- 
fer your insurance policy over to our 
warehouse.’ I said: ‘I haven’t any in 
surance. [ never thought of taking it 
out, as I never had time to take it out.’ 


But I said: ‘Before the furniture comes 
down I will have my insurance man, 
who insures my life, have the furni 
ture insured and transferred over to 
your place.’ He said, ‘That won’t be 
necessary to get that from him; I will 
do it for you; it will be a good deal 
cheaper; I handle lots of insurance; 


when you get the next bill you can send 
a check for that with the next install 
ment.’”’ 


Furniture Sent to Storehouse 


The furniture was sent to the de 
fendant’s storehouse about the 15th of 
May, and about the 15th of the follow 
ing June was destroyed by fire No 
insurance had been placed upon_ it 
The court said: 

Upon these facts the plaintiff has 
recovered the amount of his loss. The 


defendant raises at least two objections 
to this result, It claims, first. that there 
was no consideration for the alleged 
agreement made with MeGrath to in 
sure ¢he furniture, and second, ¢hat 
McGrath had no authority to make any 
such contract even if he did. 

We are inclined to think 
contract were made—and we must 
sume it was, as there is evidence to 
sustain the findings of the jury to this 
effect—there was in the nature of the 
case a consideration sufficient to sus 
tain the promise. It is, of 


that if the 


as- 


course, a 


fact that the de‘endant undertook to 
store the plaintiff's property without 
any compensation. The fact that it 


had a chattel mortgage upon the prop- 


erty did not affect its relationship as 
a bailee without pay. ‘Under these cir- 
cumstances it was not liable for the de- 
truction of the goods by fire unless due 
“to its gross neglect (Van Zile on Bail- 
ments and Carriers, sec. 93; First Nat. 


Bank of Lyons v. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 
N. Y., 278) There is no such element 


in this case. 
Insurance 


But if in connection with taking the 


goods McGrath also voluntarily under 
took to procure insurance for the plain- 
tiff’s benefit the promise was part of 
the whole transaction and was linked 
up with the gratuitous bailment. The 
hbailee, if such a contract were within 
VieGrath’s agency, was then under as 
much of an obligation to procure in- 
surance as he was to take care of the 
goods 

When McGrath stated that he would 
insure the furniture it was still in the 
plaintiff's possession. It was after his 


statements and promises that the plain 
tiff sent the furniture to the storehouse. 
The defendant or McGrath entered 
upon the execution of the trust. It is 
in this particular that this case differs 
from Thorne v. Deas (4 Johns., 84, 99), 
so much relied upon by the defendant. 
In that case A and B were joint owners 


0’ a vessel. A voluntarily undertook to 
get the vessel insured, but neglected to 
do so. The vessel having been lost at 
sea, it was held that no action would 


lie against A for the non-performance 


of his promise, although B had relied 
upon that promise to his loss. It was 
said that there was no consideration 
for the promise. In that case there 


was the mere naked promise of A that 
he would insure the vessel. B parted 
with nothing to A. He gave up posses- 
sion of none of his property to A, nor 
of any interest in his vessel. The 
case would have been decided different 


ly, no doubt, if he had. As Chancellor 
Kent said in referring to the earlier 
cascs: “There was no dispute or doubt 
but that an action upon the case lay 
for a misfeasance in the breach of a 


trust undertaken voluntarily.” 

The same may be said regarding the 
case of Brawn v. Lyford (103 Me., 362). 
Case of Rutgers v. Lucet 

In the case of Rutgers v. Lucet 2 
Johns. Cas., 92, 95) the law on this 
point was stated to be as follows: “A 
mere agreement to undertake a trust 
in futuro, without compensation, is not 


true, is not obligatory, but when once 
undertaken, and the trust actually en- 
tered upon, the bailee is bound to per- 
ofm it according to the terms of his 


agreement. The confidence placed in 
him and his undertaking to execute the 
trust raise a sufficient consideration; 
a contrary doctrine would tend to in 
jure and deceive his employer, who 
might be unwilling to consent to the 
bailment on any other terms.” 

In Hammond v. Hussey (51 N. H., 40, 
51) the court, quoting Professor Par- 
sons, says: “If a person makes a 
gratuitous promise and then enters 
upon the performance of it. he is held 
to a full execution of all he has under 
taken.” 

Where one 


hac 
the 
place 


gratuitously under 
taken to carry money of a_ bailor 
to a certain and deliver it to 
another and, after receiving the money 
the bailee gave it to a neighbor. who 
undertook to make delivery and lost 
it, it was held that the bailee had _ vio- 
lated his trust in handling the money; 
that he was guilty of gross negligence 
in not fulfilling the terms of the bail- 
ment. 

Accident has movea 
new building on Bay 
called the General As 
surance Building, where — practically 
two entire floors and a mezzanine are 
occupfed, The staff consists of 100 
people, Thomas Hall is general man 
ager. 


The General 
into its beautiful 


street, Toronto 


Mississippi Premiums and Losses 1922 


Because most of the insurance companies did not do business in Mississippj 
last year the net premiums and net losses incurred in 1922 are of interest. ‘ They 


follow: 
{ Net Prem. Net Losseg 
Name of Company State Received Incurred 

American Druggist ........ ‘ saves sre 2,090,38 420.64 
Sankers @ Moerchante <0... .iccccceses Miss 125,943.57 16,516.32 
Columbus Ins. & Mortgage Co......... Miss. 82,148.57 67,683.21 
PRCMINUOUL PAPO. <6:05 sid ondceoges is otaet Iowa 46,695.85 10,654.60 
BP MRGUNCY  MUNETOIR 0: oceans no sivin oat W aiaeo alee Texas 154,665.30 52,636.48 
MUUNON RUE ired oa) ce wre aleiereo as apes s oo 0s Caro. 70,263.15 18,194.64 
George Washington ......... etbccese Ins MQTO; 32,553.96 4,415.96 
Greensvoro Wile: 600sccvecus Ss. 0.6 baseew Ite CORED 32,553.96 4,415.96 
OMG PATO 6 icc ceincee iia scene eiate forests $0 cee 432/583.07 167,119.75 
iT ga) i | ed re a as aswie we Us 52,054.87 13,062.43 
Merchants Union Pure ........ccccecess Miss. 218,097.68 24,007.00 
PNG WILE sais 4:0, 6% wie etnoraacnwee Miss. 609,037.52 407,808.68 
WOW: VOTE WUNEe oc cicirc ccwesesueersenen mw, 154,314.70 23,876.80 
Nebraska National Fire .............. Neb. 15,876.64 12,245.56 
North American National ............ Iowa 31,542.00 6,405.76 
VSAE eS) MOG 5 vig! 02005 9-050 ve lo-96 0 elves aio 34,054.87 163,983.20 
CIA TAO OLY 6.60 dcp ieincis oriw sdiaamenes Neb 99,157.04 75,147.53 
yo ae 4 2: a oe ee ne me sa See S. Caro. 94,181.12 31,112.30 
IMG Fen iy 5 srsraceniie 515.6 we Os Seren eae N. Caro. 32,553.96 4,414.90 
PROTOUTOG TAS BUTS ons 6:knc cee sc esboele Kan. 1,311.62 46,503.74 
ee CN Ug (5 a rr ee N. 29,449.55 4,255.25 
PHPATAOTO INOTIOAT occ. ics.6:s:s0.0 000 oe-er'es Ill. 178,971.93 48,859.38 
RIOT FTO oats wacseeis AUBERT OR CN TEE Iowa 147,971.22 28,009.30 





HARTFORD GOING BACK Standard, said: 








eration is needed in that state.” 
Resumes Writing in Mississippi; Aetna, said the Standard would 
National and Standard To to do business in that state. 
Remain Out The Hartford Fire, it has 
—_ learned, has not re-insured the 


Although the general trend of insur- 
ance companies in Hartford seems to 
be to keep out of Mississippi, at least 
until there igs a change in administra- 
tion or until the United States Supreme 
Court to which the Mississippi case 


sissippi Fire, of Jackson, Miss., 
taking over of the liability of tha 
pany, although it is understood 
continuing re-insurance contrac 
been made under which the 


was appealed makes a finding and de- the Mississippi Fire’ Insurance 
clares the insurance law unconstitu- pany, It. however, is not an unu 
tional, the Hartford Fire Insurance large sum. 


Company will resume writing business 


“An entirely new gen- 


He 


not attempt 


been 
> Mis- 
in the 
t com- 
that a 
t has 


Hartford 
Fire takes a portion of the liability of 


Com- 
sually 


the In- 


ica at 


there and continues to keep its old FINDS THIS PAPER VALUABLE 
agents in the cities and towns there. Charles A, Merkle, agent of 

Other fire insurance companies in gurance Company of North Amer 
Hart’ord, however, will not consider Depew, N. Y., has written The Hastern 
entering the state under the present Underwriter a letter, one paragraph of 


existing conditions. President H. A. which follows: 


“T can assure you that 


Smith, of the National, said that com- your most valuable paper is looked for: 
pany had taken no action on the mat- ward to with interest by the writer 
ter but he advanced the opinion that each week, as it is complete in every 
no further business would be done in detail in matters pertaining to the in- 
that state. ‘Mississippi is too unprof- surance business.” 

itable,” he said. —_—__—_————_—. 

W. Ross McCain, secretary of the The following Philadelphia agencies 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company said have been discontinued: W. W. Allen 
that company would not re-enter Mis- & Son for City of New York; Walter J, 
sissippi until the present laws have Devine & Co. for Knickerbocker; C. L. 
been changed. As there are the same Harper & Co. for Concordia Fire. New 
officials in office there is little prospect ly commissioned offices are: Buckley 


of an immediate change, he asserted. 
President W. Lewin Hewes, of the 


& Meade 
Hernan 


New 
Concordia 


for City of 
for 


Schwalbe 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
Fire 
Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 
Rental Value 


Use and Occupancy 
Leasehold 

eaeite) 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $223,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
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Mr Pace Suggests a Remedy 


The Head of the Collection Department of The Marine Office of America Submits 
a Suggestion as to Sluggish Collections 


The article of Mr. Wm. Klappert is 
one of the best arguments on the subject 
that has ever come to our attention, and 
he hits the nail on the head in every in- 
stance where he outlines the reasons for 
non-payment of, or delay in, payment of 
balances. 


Undoubtedly any solution which may 
be offered would involve the ones who 
grant credit and they may be an agent, 
the company, or both. The companies 
that are strict with their agents in fore- 
ing the payment of their balances ac- 
cording to contract, which as a rule is on 
a sixty or seventy-five day basis, can 
only point out to them (the agents), the 
losses that may be sustained if they do 
not collect the premiums when due, On 
the other hand, the company which is 
lax in getting after its agents, to collect 
according to agreement, is as much to 
blame for conditions as the agent him- 
self. The basic idea in offering a solution 
to this condition would be to instill in the 
companies a wholesome regard for the 
conditions as to payments of balances in 
order that they may follow up same re- 
ligiously, every month when due. 


Having accomplished this, several con- 
siderations must be noted :— 


Where competition is great, and that 
is almost universally, agents will issue 
policies to their broker with a view of 
having the policy stick, long before the 
month in which they attach. In the 
month of attachment, the premiums are 
entered on their account current and 
the agents immediately become bound 
to pay the account current when due, 


asis. It often happens that the assured 








JAMES A. PACE 











or broker returns the policy (and maybe 
several of them that appear in this ac- 
count) after it has been submitted to the 
home office. Although the agent will 
charge back a full return, he is averse to 
paying the first balance, knowing that 
he has to advance a goodly part thereof, 
for from sixty to ninety days. This 
could be avoided by having all agents re- 
quest their brokers to get firm orders for the 
issuing of policies. With this known to 
be in the hands of the brokers or agents, 
they would be fairly safe in issuing 
policies knowing that same would stick. 
When a policy attaches, the company 
becomes liable and remains so for the 
term of the policy, unless otherwise 
cancelled. .Practically all policies, today, 


have the usual clause calling for cancel- 
lation at the request of the assured or at 
the request of the company or with the 
consent of both parties, or for non-pay- 
ment of premium without any stipula- 
tion as to the time after the attachment 
in which the policy be cancelled for non- 
payment. The New York Exchange on 
fire policies calls for the automatic 
cancellation of all policies over forty-five 
days old not paid, but this does not apply 
in all states and cities. With the consent 
of all companies, a clause might be in- 
serted to the effect that premiums unpaid 
sixty days from the date of attachment 
would nullify the ‘policy during the time 
the premium was past due and unpaid; 
furthermore that the assured would be 
granted ten days after the sixty days 
have expired to reinstate, but that failure 
to do so would result in a cancellation 
notice being sent to him, but still holding 
the assured liable for the sixty-day earned 
premium. In this way, the agent would 
know that he would have to advance the 
premium for three months only and not 
have to carry the broker or the assured 
for possibly a greater length of time, 
which very often results in a stringency, 
when subsequent balances are due. 


Our experience in the marine business 
has been a great deal along the lines that 
Mr. Klappert states and in some of our 
policies we are using the sixty-day clause 
very successfully. We find that policies 
containing this clause are 99% collected 
to date, whereas those without this 
clause are a target for brokers and 
assureds to drag out payments of the 
premiums to meet their convenience. 


JAMES A. PACE 





be sincere. 





Under the heading “THE GLENS FALLS » 
FORUM” we plan to run occasional discussions 
from those who have worthwhile ideas to express 
on insurance subjects. 
It will have a great number of readers because 
it will reach the combined circulation of many 
insurance papers, and the freest comment is in- 
vited. This comment may be constructive or 
it may be destructive, but, in any case, it must 
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Canadian Farm Risks 
Unprofitable to Mutual 


MANY REASONS 


THEREFOR 
Many Fires From Spontaneous Com- 
bustion Arising From Storing in 
Barns Improperly Cured Crops 


The London Mutual, of London, Ont., 


quite a competitor for farm busine 


found that its 1922 loss ratio would 
work out between 70 and 80%. This 
unhappy experience is attributed to 
moral hazard by A. H. C. Carson, who 
presided at a recent gathering of Lon 
don Mutual agents. 

Ontario Fire Marshal Heaton said 
that Ontario had in 1922 a fire loss of 


$22,000,000, the first time in the history 


of the Province they had exceeded 
twenty million dollars. Taking six and 
a half millions off for the Northern 
Ontario conflagration, it left them with 
a loss of fifteen and a half millions, 
which was just about the normal loss 
for the Province Dwelling tires in 
1922 were just about normal, so were 
manufacturing risks; but mercantile or 
retail stores showed up badly with 
1,180 fires, with losses totalling $3,651, 
000, Here, in his opinion, was where 


the element o 


bad trade and bad moral 
hazard 


comes in. chiefly. He main 
tained that bad business does not af 
fect our manufacturing industry as it 
does our retail business. If a factory 
burns the owner loses not only his 
building, but his connection, which may 
take a year or two to recover, and he 
watches his plant carefully, for he will 
want to get back into business again 
immediately the business tide turns. 
A fire would handicap him in that en 
deavor most seriously. But with the 
retail trader it is different. He can 
quickly secure new premises to locate 
in, order a fresh supply of from 
his wholesale houses and can start in 
again within a week or ten days on 
the strength of the insurance money 
he has collected. 


stock 


Barn Fires 
Mr. Heaton stressed the good results 
which had followed the introduction of 
the Lightning Rod Act in the Province. 


In 1922 they had 971 lightning fires 
with loss of $648,000. The year before 
there were 1,185 lightning fires with 


loss of $825,000. He honestly believed 
the introduction 02 the Act on January 
1, 1922, with the installation of 5,500 
separate and identical rod equipments 
on properties during the ensuing 12 
months, was largely responsible for 
this good result. sarn fires in 1922 in 
Ontario were 1,015 with a loss of $2, 
227,000. In 1921 there were 992 with 
a loss of $2,000,000; so that 1922 is 
worse to the extent of 23 fires and $200, 
000 loss. We are face to face with a 
condition which cannot be allowed to 
continue. 
Mr. Cowan’s Deductions 

The most experienced investigator of 
barn fires in the Fire Marshal's depart: 
ment, said Mr. Heaton, is Mr. Cowan, 
a man who has been a farmer all his 
life, belonging to a family of farmers. 
He had _ investigated 250 barn 
fires. More than a half of these fires 
occur in the months of July, August 
and September, when barns are full, 
the harvest is garnered and the imple 
ments stored. The fires occur because 
of what is put in the barns. Mostly 


some 








FIELD MAN AVAILABLE, or 
WILL PURCHASE AGENCY INTEREST 


Fire Underwriter with large acquaintance among agents, company 
officials and brokers, familiar with the Middle Department, New York 
State and New England fields, having traveled same, would consider 
field position or would purchase an agency—or interest in an agency 
in a growing city. Replies will be treated strictly confidential. Address 








“FIELD—AGENCY” ; 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 
» fires onPr f avlite ‘re are x ° 
ewitneses avaiable to give evi &XPlosives and Near 
dence and in‘’ormation. Daylight fires Explosives Explained 
cut out the theory of arson, or enemy ae 
work, and tramps. The season also 


climinates tramps and to a great ex- 
tent, the theory of smoking. As a fact, 
farmers are cautious about smoking in 
and about barns, especially when 
stocked. Another point was over- 
insurance, and Mr. Cowan’s opinion is 
that farmers do not ast a rule over- 
insure. That cuts no figure in barn fires 
as it does in other classes of business. 

Having eliminated all these theories, 
Mr. Cowan lays down his diagnosis as 
“acute indigestion’—in other words, 
spontaneous combustion arising from 
storing in the barns improperly cured 
crops. While out of 671 barn fires in 
1921, only 82 were put down by the in- 
vestigators as due to spontaneous com- 
bustion, that was because he did not 
give that as the cause unless he had ab- 
solute conviction beyond any question 
that such was the cause. Unless’ they 
were absolutely convinced on the point 
they dare not put it down. But of the 
245 “unknown” cause fires, his opinion 
was that spontaneous combustion was 
really liable for a large number could 
they only get down to the facts. But 
ubsolute proof was a very difficult mat- 
ter. Out of 168 barn fires investigated 
by the Marshal’s office last year, many 
of which took from a week to three 
weeks to cover, 58 were put down to 


spontaneous combustion, 55 to ‘“un- 
known.” Said Mr. Heaton, “We are 
not obsessed with this idea, we are 
driven to it.” The whole crux of the 
situation, he said, lies in the imperfect 
and improper curing of our crops. The 


farmer cuts his grass one day, leaves it 
in the swathe for one (perhaps two) 
days; then gathers it and puts it in the 
barn. The crop is not the old timothy 
of forty years ago; it is a heavy clover, 
alsike or lucerne or heavy-stalked 
grass, and what would cure the old 
timothy hay will not cure the clover 
and alfalfa. We have published fifty 
records of men who told us that in 
spite of the fact that rain got on the 
grass in the swathe, it was taken in 
with the hay loader within two days 
and trusted to chance. Chance went 
against them and the fire followed. 
“We used to think a $2,500 barn fire 
big, but now a $10,000 one is scarce an 
exception,” the Marshal said. “Last 
year we had three of from $25,000 to 
$40,000. Today, with the general use 
of machinery in harvesting operations, 


the human hand hardly touches the 
crop. Our farm risks,” said Mr. Hea- 
ton, “have become manufacturing 
risks. The heavy crops of today must 


be properly cocked in the field for at 
least a week; and with a heavy alfalfa, 
with sweet clover and with blue grass, 
from ten days to two weeks. Other- 
wise we shall have a repetition of our 
barn fire experience, and:rates will go 
up and companies will cease writing 
them.” 





CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mer. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
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POINTS FOR TECHNICAL MEN 


What Are Flash Points, Inflammable 
Solids, Oxidizing Materials, Com- 


pressed Gases, Corrosive 
Liquids? 
While the fire insurance engineers 


understand in the main the various ex- 
plosives not so much information is 
possessed of dangerous articles other 
than explosives, and some in‘ormation 
on that subject is furnished by the 
Bureau of Explosives in reference to 
safe transportation by . railroad. It 
describes inflammable liquids, inflam- 
mable solids, oxidizing materials, cor- 
rosive liquids, compressed gases and 
poisonous gases or liquids. The ex- 
planations follow: 

Inflammable liquid, as defined by the 
Bureau of Explosives, does not mean 
any liquid that can be burned. The 
meaning is restricted to liquids which, 
at ordinary temperatures, give off in- 
flammable vapors. These vapors are 
not only inflammable, but, when mixed 
in proper proportions with air in an 
enclosed space, will explode with vio- 
lence, if ignited by any means. This 
action is exactly similar to explosions 
caused by ignition of mixtures of coal 
gas and air in houses, cellars, sewers, 
ete., which frequently occur through 
the accidental escape of gas into en- 
closed spaces. Any liquid giving a 
ilash point of 80° F. or less is classified 
as an inflammable liquid. 

The flash point is determined by 
gradually heating the liquid in question 
in a small open cup. After each five 
degrees rise in temperature a small 
flame is passed across the top of the 
cup about one-quarter of an inch above 
the surface of the liquid. The lowest 
temperature at which a flash passes 
over the surface o2 the liquid is called 
the flash point. It will readily be seen 
that the lower the flash point of any 
liquid the greater the risk in handling. 

Inflammable Solids include such solid 
materials other than explosives as are 
liable to cause fires by self-ignition 
through friction, through absorption of 
moisture or through spontaneous chem- 
ical changes. 

Oxidizing Materials include all sub- 
stances, such as chlorates, peroxides, 
perchlorates, permanganates and _ ni- 
trates, that yield oxygen readily to 
stimulate combustion of organic matter. 

Corrosive Liquids include the strong 
mineral acids, in strength greater than 
one-half concentrated, and other strong- 
ly corrosive liquids, the transportation 
of which involves risks, similar to 
transportation of the acids. 

Compressed Gases.—Gases are com- 


monly shipped compressed or liquefied 
in steel cylinders. Among the inflam- 
mable gases so shipped are acetylene, 
blaugas, coal gas, hydro-carbon gag, 
hydrogen gas, and pintsch gas. Among 
the non-inflammable gases shipped are 
anhydrous ammonia, argon, carbonic 
acid gas, or carbon dioxide, chlorine, 
compressed air, nitrous oxide or dental 
gas, and sulphur dioxide. These gaseg 
are compressed or liquefied at pres. 
sures varying from 50 to 1,800 Ibs. per 
square inch or higher. 

Of the above gases the following are 
commonly shipped in the liquefied con- 
dition: blaugas, liquefied petroleum 
gas, anhydrous ammonia, carbon diox- 
ide, chlorine, nitrous oxide, and sulphur 
dioxide. The inflammable gases are 
liable to be ignited if they escape, while 
any compressed gas may burst the 
cylinder from internal pressure. Pres- 
sure will always increase with increase 
of temperature, and should any cylinder 
ot compressed gas be exposed to fire it 
will inevitably explode unless provided 
with an efficient safety device. Cylin- 
ders occasionally explode on account 0° 
being dropped or exposed to 
violence, 

Poisonous Gases or Liquids include 
gases which are highly poisonous even 
when present in the air in very small 
proportion; and liquids which give oif 
highly poisonous vapors at ordinary 
temperatures. Such materials were 
used largely in the war and for military 
purposes were shipped by and for the 
Government. Phosgene is the only ma- 
terial in this class which has any ap- 
preciable industrial value, and is the 
only one which can be shipped com- 
mercially. 


external 





WILLIAM C. NEWMAN DIES 





Head of Prominent Local Agency 
Succumbs to Nervous Trouble; Or- 
ganized Newman & MacBain 


William C. Newman, vice-president 
and secretary of Newman & MacBain, 
Inc., one of the leading fire insurance 
agencies in this city, died suddenly 
Monday afternoon at his home in 
Wveoff, N. J. Mr. Newman, who was 
only forty-six years old, suffered a 
nervous breakdown about a year ago, 
which trouble was aggravated by the 
death of his brother Robert C. New- 
man. However, he was thought to be 
improving until a few days ago when 
a turn for the worsa came. He is sur 
vived by his widow, Isabel S. Newman. 

Mr. Newman entered insurance as a 
broker with W. GC. Newman & (Co, 
Later he transferred to an, agent’s posi 


tion, joining with Walter MacBain in 
the formation of Newman & MacBain 
as representatives for the Atlanta 
Birmingham Fire. Robert C. Newman 
afterwards joined the agency. Mr. 


Newman was held in high respect by 
the fire insurance fraternity for his 
untiring efforts in building up fire in- 
surance in New York. He was active 
in the affairs of the Fire Insurance 
Mxchange. 





NO AGENTS IN PANAMA ZONE 

No marine insurance companies are 
authorized to do business in the Canal 
Zone. Lloyd’s and Veritas have agents 
in Panama and Colon who handle 
claims and make reports, but no new 
insurance can be placed on the Isthmus, 
according to the commercial law in the 
canal zone. 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1922 


CAPITAL PAID IN 
NET SURPLUS 


ASSETS 








H. A. Smith, President 








RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 


CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND............ccccccscscscscseses , 
RA i POLE Seen ieee 8 eee Cree etree 28,224,420.40 


S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 





_— 





paeassemesessebenscet 9,344,481.19 


R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
‘Treasurer 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 











stoddard Asks For 
New Marine Sections 


BACKS PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Superintendent Sees That Local Mar- 
kets Require Freedom From 
Obstructing Legislation 


Superintendent Stoddard urges the 
passage of a model marine insurance 
law for New York State in his mes- 
age this week to the legislature at 
Albany. His statement ‘reviews the 
present condition of marine insurers 
here and the essential features of the 
proposed changes in the law. Follow- 
ing is the text of his report relating to 
marine insurance: 

Since the last report of the depart- 
ment, a careful study of the marine in- 
surance situation has been made in con- 
junction with the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. At the St. 
Louis meeting of the National Conven- 
tion in May, 1922, a memorial was pre- 
sented through the Superintendent of 
Insurance of this State by a committee 
representing the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters. This memorial 
set forth the difficulties and handicaps 
under which American marine insur- 
ance had been working for years; 
pointed out the necessity of separate 
treatment, both as to regulation and 
taxation for this particular class of 
business, and asked the privilege of 
later submitting to the convention con- 
crete suggestions to enable American 
marine insurers to compete on terms 
of equality as far as possible in the 
marine insurance markets of the world. 

A special committee was appointed 
by the convention, of which the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of this State 
was made chairman, and later, at the 
annual meeting of the convention at 
Swampscott, Mass., in September, 
1922, a printed form of the proposed 
uniform state marine insurance law 
was presented in behalf of the marine 
underwriters, and an entire half day of 
the convention session was given over 
toa careful discussion of its provisions. 
Thereafter, in October, a hearing was 
held in New York by the Special 

Marine Committee of the Convention. 

This hearing was widely advertised, 

and all interests, including ship own- 

ets, marine insurance brokers and 
_ other classes of insurers were repre- 
_ Sented, At the December meeting in 
| New York of the National Convention 
| of Insurance Commissioners further 
| hearings and discussions were held be- 

fore the Marine Committee, and, as a 
result of the various views expressed, 
4 revised form of the proposed uniform 
state marine insurance law was pre- 
pared and in principle approved by 
a unanimous action of the conven- 
ion, 

This proposed law recognizes— 

1. That marine insurance differs in 
its nature from other lasses of insur- 
ance, and therefore requires separate 
and special regulation. That this class 
of insurance is exposed to a free and 
World-wide competition, a situation 
Which does not exist in any other field 
of insurance. 

2. It is appreciated that in foreign 
Countries marine ‘and transport insur- 
ets. may offer covers corresponding 
with the necessities of business men 
80 far as this class of insurance is con- 
cerned, 

3. It is recognized that to enable the 

Merican marine underwriters to com- 
pete with their foreign rivals, both in 
freign markets and also in the United 
; tes, It is necessary that the Amer- 
‘an marine underwriter be taxed upon 

© same basis as the foreigner is 


taxed in his own country, namely, net 
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Will Curb Lloyd’s 
If Bill is Signed 


STODDARD SAYS IN REPORT 


Department’s Efforts to Prevent Unad- 
mitted Insurer’s Carnival Here is 
Near Success 


Just before going to press it was 
reported from Albany that Governor 
Smith had signed this bill. 

That Lloyd’s in London will here- 
after be unable to write in this market 
such a large volume of insurance as 
heretofore if Assembly Bill 438 is 
signed by Governor Smith, is the opin- 
ion of Superintendent Stoddard as ex- 
pressed in his report this week to the 
legislature. One of Colonel Stoddard’s 
chief ambitions has been to curb the 
efforts o2 unlicensed insurers who op- 
erate here without permission and 
without the payment of any fees or 
licenses. 

What Superintendent Stoddard says 
on this subject in his report follows: 

One of the greatest problems which 
has confronted the New York State In- 
surance Department for many years 


underwriting profits as distinguished 
from the present burdensome gross 
premium tax. 

4. That the transaction of unauthor- 
ized marine insurance should be more 
accurately defined and should be legal- 
ized under proper regulations through 
the medium of licensed brokers. 

The necessity and wisdom of some 
such change in the laws relative to 
marine insurance was recognized two 
years ago by the Congress of the 
United States, which enacted for the 
District of Columbia a so-called Model 
Marine Insurance Law. Inasmuch as 
the Federal Government cannot, owing 
to constitutional limitations, enact a 
Federal law to regulate and tax ma- 
rine insurance throughout the United 
States, the only means by which uni- 
formity of legislation in respect to this 
important branch of our international 
commerce can be regulated is through 
the medium of uniform state laws. 

During and since the war it has be- 

come increasingly apparent to business 
men in the United States that every 
effort should be made to enable mer- 
chants, business men, bankers and in- 
surers in the United States to compete 
in the markets of the world. To ena- 
ble them successfully so to do, Ameri- 
can business men, ship owners and in- 
surers, must be relieved of some of the 
existing handicaps in part due to a 
multitude of different state regulations 
and taxes, and in part due to differing 
state laws as to the kinds of insurance 
which different companies may trans- 
act. 
It is believed that uniform state laws 
in respect to marine insurance, mod- 
eled along the lines of the law passed 
by Congress for the District of Colum- 
bia, would be a long step forward to 
enable American marine underwriters 
not only to supply the needs of Ameri- 
can business and commerce but to com- 
pete successfully with foreign rivals. 
To-day and for many years past, a 
very large proportion of American hull 
and cargo insurance has been placed 
in the great insurance markets of 
England, France and Germany. It is 
believed that wise legislation could 
turn the larger part of this business 
back to the American market where it 
rightfully belongs, and that by doing 
so not only will American commerce 
benefit, but the revenues of our State 
tax and insurance departments will be 
increased as the business itself increas- 
es in volume, 


has been that of unauthorized insur- 
ance. ‘The two main causes of the de- 
mand for such insurance are lower 
premiums and coverages that cannot 
ve obtained from admitted insurers. 
‘1ne Department has had little trouble 
trom the competition of unauthorized 
insurers from other states, the public 
senerally realizing that there are good 
reasons why such insurers are not ad- 
mitted to do business in this state, the 
main reason being that such companies 
are generally financially unsound ac- 
cording to New York standards. The 
Department and companies admitted to 
do business in this state have, how- 
ever, had much trouble from the com- 
petition of Lloyds London, which pays 
no taxes in this state, maintains no 
regular agencies here and has none of 
the ordinary expenses o!2 admitted in- 
surers, but obtains large amounts of 
insurance here because it offers a cov- 
erage which our insurers sometimes 
cannot give, at all, or cannot give in 


one pohcy, and perhaps at a lower 
premium than our companies could 
charge for the coverage were they 


permitted to give it. 


Section 1199 of the New York Penal 
Law makes it a misdemeanor for per- 
sons to act as agent of nonadmitted in- 
surance corporations but not of other 
unincorporated insurers, and section 
50 of the Insurance Law has prohibited 
persons from acting as agents only of 
nonadmitted insurance corporations. 
It has, therefore, been difficult for the 
Insurance Department to prevent a 
large amount of insurance going to 
Lloyds London either through the illicit 
achivities of persons acting as agents 
thereof or through licensed brokers, 
except where such agents have become 
known or where it has been possible 
to show that such brokers were really 
acting as its agents. 


I believe that by far the largest num- 
ber of persons placing insurance with 
Lloyds London would pre’er to place 
such insurance with American compa- 
nies and would do so if they could ob- 
tain the coverage from American com- 
panies, even though the cost were 
higher. I have expressed my views on 


the subject 
heading. 

Lloyds London cannot now be ad- 
mitted to transact business in this state 
under the provisions of the Insurance 
Law, but the law could, I believe, be 
so amended as to permit this on a 
sound basis and one fair to other ad- 
mitted companies. The State of New 
York has always encouraged the entry 
of foreign insurers and as a result 
most of the foreign insurers doing busi- 
ness in the United States have entered 
through New York. Admitted insurers 
shoulda not object to the entry of Lloyds 
London provided the latter is required 
to do business on the same basis as 
other admitted insurers. 

I believe it will be possible to lessen 
very greatly the amount of insurance 
placed with Lloyds London if proper 
legislation can be enacted. Very early 
in the present session of the legislature 
| prepared Assembly Bill of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, Rep. No. 438, Int. No. 154, amend- 
ing section 50 of the Insurance Law so 
as to cover non-admitted insurers. 
This bill has passed both Houses and 
is now be-ore the Governor. It the 
bill is signed by him I believe it will 
help very greatly in stopping the flow 
of business to Lloyds London through 
agents doing business in this state. I 
also expect to prepare a bill amending 
section 1199 of the Penal Law so as to 
provide under that section that persons 
acting as agents of non-admitted unin- 
corporated insurers shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that under the Consti- 
tution of the United States any person 
may obtain insurance upon his direct 
application from any insurer whether 
admitted or non-admitted. I believe, 
however, that any person who exercises 
this right of dealing directly with a 
non-admitted insurer should pay a tax 
on such insurance, and that the law 
should be amended to provide for such 
tax if an amendment can be prepared 
in such a way as to be constitutional 
under the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, just as he pays 
a tax upon any merchandise which he 
purchases from abroad. 


of coverages under that 








British Reinsurance and Its Future 





As Seen By Writer in the London “Review” 








There is undoubtedly much justice 
in the view advanced by ceding offices 
that something than a mere 
statement of account rendered quarterly 
is necessary between them and their 
rerinsurers. It cannot be expected 
that they should finance claims in ad- 
vance, or, in the event of! a treaty 
being terminated, should be left with- 
out any kind of financial security while 
the unexpired risks were running off. 
This is generally recognized in the re- 
insurance world, but, at the same time, 
it is held, and very strongly held, that 
a retention of cash balances due, so as 
to accumulate a 40% reserve, combined 
with a rigid adherence to the system of 
cash losses, puts an unequal financial 
strain on to that party to the contract 
which is the less able to bear it—that is, 
the re-insurer. If this is to be obviated, 
we must cast about for ways and means 
to relieve the situation, which, I need 
hardly say, has already been done. 


more 


Ear-marked Securities 

We have seen that 
most vital features of a 
business is the ability to extract the 
maximum benefit out of the available 
funds. To meet this need, and also to 
give to ceding companies that measure 
of security which is their due, the fol- 
lowing procedure is adopted. Instead 
of the cash balance being retained 
quarter by quarter by the ceding com- 
pany in order to accumulate the re 
quisite 40%, the re-insurer will deposit 


one of the 
re-insurance 





securities, of a market value equivalent 
to the required amount, and will receive 
payment of the whole cash balance due, 
‘these securities must be approved by 
the ceding company, and will be de- 
posited with a bank which the latter 
will select, and if their market value 
drops below the 40% level, the re 
insurer undertakes to deposit further 
securities. The dividends on such 
securities will be paid to the reinsurer 
as and when they become due. This 
system has already been accepted by 
many companies, and it appears to 
serve its purpose well enough. It cer- 
tainly gives security to the ceding com- 
pany, whilst preserving to the re 
insurer the maximum rate of interest, 
and also the possibility of benefit from 
capital appreciation. The ceding com- 
pany will always agree to the with 
drawal of securities for sale, provided 
others equally acceptable are deposited 
in their stead. 

Some ceding offices require the 
securities to be deposited to their own 
account, but) this would possibly act 
harshly on the reinsurer in certain 
events, and a joint account seems to 
be preferable. In the event of the 
failure of the ceding company—a re- 
mote, but not impossible, contingency 

securities held in their own name only 
would presumably fall into the rest of 
their assets, and the reinsurer would 
have to prove for the amount, as an 
ordinary debt, though, of course, hav- 
ing a right to set off any unexpired 
liability. This would apply, of course, 
with even greater force to a premium 
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reserve which had been accumulated 
by the retention of cash balances. 
Alternative To Deposits 

An alternative to the deposit of 
securities by the re-insurer is for pro 
vision to be made in the treaty that 
the amount of any premium deposit 
shall be invested as and when required 
in securities selected by the re-insurer, 
and approved by the ceding company, 
the securities being held by the latter 
either on their own or joint account 
as may be agreed. This is only another 
way of effecting the same thing as the 
deposit of securities. 

Now, although this method of ear- 
marking securities does away with 
some of the principal objections to 
premium reserve, regarded from the 
re-insurer’s point of view, it cannot be 
said to be entirely satisfactory. Even 
though the re-insurer receives all the 
money due, invests that money in 
securities, and deposits those securities 
under treaties, it cannot, as a matter 
of course, face the future with unfail- 
ing equanimity. To do that we should 
have te suppose that it could always 
conduct its business with sufficient suc- 
cess to have securities equivalent to 
40% of its income always intact. This 
might possibly be so with an old-es- 
tablished company, having several suc- 
cessful years of trading behind it, but 
it is emphatically not so with a new 
company, nor would it be likely to be 
so with any company in a time of 
unexampled catastrophe. The financial 
stringency created by a _ widespread 
system of premium reserve, in what- 
ever guise it may be applied, would 
very seriously inconvenience the re- 
insurance market when called upon to 
make good losses caused by that catas- 
trophe. In this connection I must return 
again to the subject of cash losses. 

In the usual way, a re-insurer is 
bound to provide a cash payment for 
every loss where its share exceeds £100, 
I have already referred to the delay— 
often legitimate and unavoidable—which 
occurs in the rendering of accounts of 
premium, yet there is no such delay 
in the settlement of losses. The in- 
sured requires prompt payment from 
the direct office, which in turn looks 
for reimbursement from its re-insurers. 
On the face of it, you would perhaps 
say this is reasonable enough. The 
direct office issues a policy for, say, 
£10,000, and re-insures nine-tenths. It 
therefore retains for itself only one- 
tenth of the premium, so that it would 
not seem fair that it should have to 
pay a claim for, say, £5,000 in full, 
and to wait three or four months be- 
fore recovering the proportion re-in- 
sured. However, if you consider that 
a period of seven or eight months may 
elapse between the issue of a policy, 
and the payment of a re-insurer’s share 
of premium thereunder, this reasoning 
loses much of its force. In ‘the normal 
way, the re-insurer is always in the 
position of a creditor, and much more 
so when a premium reserve is required. 
I do not for a moment suggest that a 
ceding company should in no circum- 
stances be empowered to collect cash 
losses. But the view is very widely 
and strongly held that if the system of 
premium deposits is to be applied, it 
must be accompanied by a very decided 
relaxation of the requirements as to 
cash losses, so that, for) example, a 
re-insurer shall not be required to pay 
in cash any loss of which its share is 
not at least £500. Some such relaxa- 
tion would do much to ease the strain 
on the reinsurer’s financial resources. 

Caution and Economy 

First we may instance caution in the 
acceptance of business, to which I 
made a passing reference earlier in 
this paper. The acceptance of a treaty 
has a far-reaching effect. It is not 
like taking a single case. It is an ar- 
rangement under which all kinds of 
insurances will be placed during a 
whole year at the discretion of some 
one else. Obviously, such a contract 
calls for the closest scrutiny. Past 
records must be studied, the standing 
and reputation of the ceding company 
must be high, and the underwriting 
skill of the management must be known 
and approved. If the re-insurer does 
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as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
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The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
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not know its business and accepts 
treaties on a wholesale basis and with- 
out due regard to their merits, it will 
quickly find itself saddled with a heavy 
load of losses, from which there is no 
escape except by serious inroads into 
its reserves. 

This brings us naturally to another 
integral point, viz. the need for 
economy in working expenses. There 
is little doubt that extravagance in ad- 
ministrative cost has been the bugbear 
of many new companies and _ has 
blighted many of the highest hopes, 
Where the expense ratio of a new 
company rules high, there is a constant 
tendency to meet it by obtaining pre 
mium income at all costs. A high work- 
ing cost is subversive of that very 
principle of caution in underwriting 
which we have just seen to be go 
essential. 

So, combined with caution, we must 
look for economy, and this latter ig 
more than ever essential to re-insurance 
business because of the narrow margin 
of trading profit which the business in 
the ordinary way may be expected to 
yield. ; 

Expenses include, of course, com- 
mission as well as management expen- 
ses. In this respect a_ re-insurance 
office is situated differently from a 
direct office. It requires no branches 
and no outside organization. It can 
handle large blocks of business with a 
comparatively small staff and office ae- 
commodation. Some expense will be 
incurred in indexing risks from bor 
dereaux, which is however, essential to 
the proper conduct of the business; but, 
on the whole, the management ex- 
penses of a re-insurance office should 
not be more than about a tenth of 
those of a direct office. 


The Future 

The British re-insurance market is 
now some three years old. It has be- 
gun to establish itself and to feel its 
way. I do not pretend that it has even 
yet attained that measure of success 
which we ultimately look for. But at 
least it has, with one or two exceptions, 
survived a very difficult period. The 
heavy experience of 1921 might well 
have swamped a much stronger or- 
ganization, and it augurs well for the 
future, I think, that the British re 
Insurance offices should have emerged 
as well as they have done from that 
ordeal. 

Much remains to be done, however, 
before this country can come to be re- 
garded as a re-insurance centre, to 
which the offices of the world will look 
instinctively for the disposal of their 
surplus business and with the fullest 
assurance that their confidence will not 
be misplaced. But that is the ideal 
which we place before us, if I under- 
stand it aright. It is not sufficient 
merely to secure confidence in our own 
country. We look rather to the raising 
of British reinsurance to that same 
high eminence in the eyes of the world 
at large that British insurance has en- 
joyed for so many years past. 

In the pursuit of this ideal, much will 
depend on the soundness of the 
methods adopted by the re-insurance 
companies themselves, but something 
also will depend on the evolution of 
present-day practice as between ceding 
company and re-insurer, the broad 
outlines of which I have endeavored 
to put before you to-night. 

That there are difficulties and dan- 
gers ahead is self-evident. The un- 
settled state of world politics has @ 
profound effecti on reinsurance busi- 
ness. The proposition of so many 
foreign exchanges closes many avenues 
of business which were fruitful sources 
of profit in the past. This is notably 
so on the Continent of Europe, and is 
another unfortunate legacy of the war. 
It is obvious that we must walk 
warily and choose our business with 
more than ordinary care, until world 
conditions grow more settled. ; 

Yet for myself, I am an optimist. I 
believe in the genius of the British 
race for insurance business as a whole 
of which, after all, re-insurance is 
only a part, and I see no reason why 
the new movement in our midst should 
not go forward to a great future. 








—_———— 
—_—— 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 














Sets Procedure For 
Ex-Soldiers Claims 


COMPANIES HAD DIFFICULTIES 








Chamber of Commerce Gets Action to 
Clear Way in Handling Disability 
Claims 





Insurance companies have been ex- 
periencing great difficulty in getting 
information concerning the condition 
of policyholders having disability 


claims who are ex-soldiers and inmates 
of Federal hospitals. The insurance 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States took the 
matter up with the authorities and a 
procedure has been arranged whereby 
such information may be obtained. 

The insurance company must have 
the ex-soldier sign an authorization ad- 
dressed to the Director of the U. S. 
Veterans Bureau. This will request 
the director to furnish the insurance 
company information as_ to the _in- 
sured’s physical or mental condition. 
It will also provide for authority to the 
director to supply from time to time 
whatever information the insurance 
company may request relative to the 
insured’s condition after his claim for 
permanent and total disability benefits 
has been approved. This is to be sent 
to the insurance company. It will for- 
ward this to the Director of the U. S. 
Veterans Bureau with a request from 
the company for information relative 
to the physical or mental condition of 
the patient. The company will state 
in its request the reason for asking this 
information. : 

The director of the Veterans Bureau 
has established the following condi- 
tions and procedure: 

“The insurance company should ob- 
tain a statement from the claimant in 
writing that he authorizes the bureau 
to render a report of his physical con- 
dition to be used in connection with his 
claim for benefits of insurance. If 
such an authorization is submitted to 
the director of the bureau by an insur- 
ance company, together with a request 
from the insurance company specifi- 
cally stating what information is de- 
sired, arrangements will be made 
promptly to authorize the medical of- 
ficer in charge of the hospital to pre- 
pare the statement for the purposes 
above mentioned. These requests 
should be addressed to the Director, 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. 

“It will be necessary that it be un- 
derstood by the company receiving this 
information that the information is 
strictly confidential in character and 
shall not be released by them to any 
third party under any circumstances. 
A similar situation has arisen from 
time to time in connection with claim- 
ants who have died in bureau hospi- 
tals and benefits have been claimed un- 
der the terms of insurance policies held 
by the claimants. In these cases the 
companies have requested a statement 
of medical facts regarding the last ill- 
ness of the deceased and a certificate 
of the cause of death. You are advised 
that any request of this character 
should be addressed not to the medical 
officer in charge of the hospital where 
the claimant died, but to the Director, 


M4 - Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, 





DEATH OF MISS CUSHMAN 
Miss Emma Warren Cushman, who 
died recently, was the first actuary of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment. In December, 1917, she retired, 
and since that time worked on actuarial 
Matters for the John Hancock. 


Protective Concern 
To Write Burglary 


AFFORDS DOUBLE PROTECTION 





N. Y. Merchants’ Protective Co. Forms 
Subsidiary and Places Business 
With Continental Casualty 
of Chicago 





The New York Merchants’ Protective 
Co. has obtained the approval of the 
Secretary of State for the incorporation 
of a subsidiary to be known as the 
Merchants’ Underwriters, formed ‘for 
the purpose of handling insurance in 
conjunction with its regular burglary 
protection service, which consists of 
electric, patrol and clock protection to 
merchants in New York City. 

The business of the subsidiary will 
be handled by the Continental Casualty, 
of Chicago, through W. L. Perrin & 
Son, their general agents in New York 
and will be begun April 1. The new 
business will not only afford the clients 
of the Protective Co. protection against 
burglars, but also afford them pro- 
tection in case of loss. 

During the fiscal year, commencing 
April 1, the Merchants’ Underwriters 
is figuring on writing a quarter of a 
million dollars in premiums. The 
parent company now has thirty-five 
salesmen and 10,000 clients. The car- 
rier will only write concerns covered 
by burglary protection of the parent 
company. 

The New York Merchants’ Protective 
Co. was established over twenty years 
ago and has been handling the burglary 
protection business during that time. 
It has grown to be the largest company 
in that line of business in New York 
City, operating from river to river 
from the Battery to Ninety-sixth street. 

In conjunction with the existing pro- 
tective service there is a detective 
bureau, called the Merchants’ Detective 
Bureau which has its men in civilian 
clothes patroling the premises of their 
clients. 

The burglary insurance business of 
the subsidiary will be handled strictly 
on conference rates and the clientele 
which the parent company has on its 
books at the present and the fully 
equipped sales force o£ thirty-five men 
to start with should be a considerable 
factor in the organization, practically 
securing a monopoly on open stock 
coverage and at the same time give 
the company business only on risks 
when the burglary protection is already 
installed. 

The organization will start out as 
the pioneers in writing burglary insur- 
ance in conjunction with burglary pro- 
tection service, as the plan is one that 
has never been tried before by a simi- 
lar organization. 





GLOBE TO OPEN NEW BRANCH 

A branch office of the Globe Indem- 
nity will be opened May Ist in the 
Bowery Savings Bank building, 110 
East 42nd Street, with W. J. Thompson 
as manager. 
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Annual Dinner To 
Thomas J. Grahame 


GLOBE MEN AND AGENTS THERE 








Acquisition Cost Posters Are Distrib- 
uted; Nat Troutman Also is 
Remembered 





The annual dinner of representatives 
of the metropolitan division of the 
Globe Indemnity to Thomas J. Gra- 
hame, manager, is not so largely at- 
tended as the Gridiron Dinner in Wash- 
ington, but can those who have been at 
the Washington function truthfully say: 
“We have never been bored?” The 


Grahame banquetters can make such 
a boast, for theirs is one of the live- 
liest affairs in New York. 

The dinner this year was at the New 
York Athletic Club and was attended 
not only by Mr. Grahame’s associates 
in William Street. but by Home Office 
executives and by local agents. Charles 
Hoyt Smith, of Albany, was on hand to 
give the affair pulchritude, and Harry 
Redmond, counsel of the Globe in New 
York, to give it eloquence. Mr. Gra- 
hame has been with the Globe for a 
decade; before that he) was superin- 
tendent of agents of the Maryland: 
and delving farther into the “King Tut” 
neriod. he was with the United States 
F. & G., three lusty companies in all. 
The slogan of the dinner was a little 
song, reading as follows: 


We don’t. care how many companies 
enter the field. 

Everbody’s doing it now. 

Not a dollar’s worth 
fellows, will we yield. 

Though everybodv’s doing it now. 

With our leader. “Tommy” Grahame 

Boys, just watch us slay ’em. 

We'll wind up nineteen twenty three 
well-heeled, 

Because we're doing it now. 


of premiums, 


Among the pieces of literature passed 
around at the table was one containing 
some questions which grew out of the 
acquisition cost agreement: 

When isn’t a district and where is a 
special? Who discovered the regional? 
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How do you get there? 
agent supervise and where? 


When does an 
Give the 
dimensions of a differential and tell 
how you, reach 244%. Why take a 
local? Is there a block on _ the 
specials? When is 24%% more on glass 
less than half of 1% in the glass? Is 
Volstead now in the insurance busi- 
ness? Is property damage in Missouri 
the same as underground coal mine 
compensation? Is a broker’s overhead 
country-wide and 24%4% of 7% equal to 
laying it down at the Home Office and 
do you think it will stand and where? 

The dinner wound up with a little 
song: 

Old Frank Stoddard is a merry old 

soul. 


But why doesn’t he tackle the price 

of coal. 

A presentation gift of a gold fountain 
pen and leather suit case was given to 
Nat Troutman who has been with the 
Company ten years. 





APPOINT OGDEN & FAY 





Now General Agents of United States 
Casualty; Am Agency That Is Half 
Century Old 





Ogden & Fay, one of the old 
agencies of New York City, and held 
in high, esteem, has been appoinited 
general agents of the United States 
Casualty for all casualty lines. Its 
offices are at 85 Maiden Lane. The ap- 
pointment is regarded as a very good 
one. Ogden & Fay consists of William 
B. Ogden, a veteran in the business, 
and Lawrence W. Fay, who has spent 
all of his insurance career in New York, 
and whose acquaintance will compare 
favorably with that of any insurance 
man on the Street. 

In fire insurance Ogden & Fay 
represent the Newark, the Mechanics 
& Traders, the Columbia of Jersey City 
and the Dixie. 





EXTENDING CASUALTY POWERS 
It is rumored here that the committee 
appointed to consider the broadening 
of underwriting powers of casualty 
companies will recommend that the 
legislature permit the writing of broad 
jewelry covers which are now written 
practically altogether by Lloyd’s of 
London. Aiso it may be recommended 
that the writing of blanket bonds be 
extended beyond financial institutions 
so that transportation and other com- 
panies can be protected. 





PERSONAL HOLDUP RATES CUT 
The Burglary Insurance Underwrit- 
ers Association at a recent meeting de- 
cided to reduce personal holdup rates 
by one half to meet the competition of 
several concerns that are writing this 
business at a six dollar rate. The 
former rate was twelve dollars. It 
was also agreed at the meeting to write 
a blanket policy at a 25 per cent in- 
crease over the rates for which the old 
divided form policy was issued. 
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New Compensation Bill 
In Pennsylvania 


TO SUPPLANT PRESENT LAW 
Increases Number of Weeks to 500; 
Provides for Two-Thirds of 
Weekly Wage 





The Pennsylvania Legislature has re- 
ceived a bill to supplant the compen- 
sation insurance law in that State, 
passed in 1915. The bill, as drafted by 
labor leaders of the State, was pre- 
sented by Senator Pat Joyce, of Wilkes- 
Barre, and increases compensation pay- 
ments to two-thirds of the weekly wage, 
in addition to lengthening the periods 
over which payments extend, and 
adding new clauses making additional 
injuries compensable. 

One of the principal changes in the 
number of weeks for which payments 
must be made, under the new bill. is 
the increase from 300 weeks in the 
original bill, to 500 weeks, for pay- 
ments to dependents in the event of 
death from the injury. Another entitles 
children of the deceased workman to 
receive compensation until they are 18 
years of age, instead of sixteen, as at 
present. 

The present rate of compensation is 
60% of the weekly wage; the new bill 
increases it to 66 2/3%. Now the 
waiting period before compensation 
begins is ten days; the bill reduces it 
to seven. The present maximum week- 
ly compensation is $12 and the mini- 
mum $6; under the new bill, the maxi- 
mum would be $20 and the minimum 


$7. 

Fingers, toes and ears are the princi- 
pal parts of the anatomy included in 
the addition to the compensation table. 
The bill provides that two-thirds the 
weekly wage is to be: paid: for loss of 
a thumb, 60 weeks; index finger, 40 
weeks; second finger, 30 weeks; third 
finger, 20 weeks; fourth finger, 15 
weeks; great toe, 30 weeks; one toe 
other than the great toe, 10 weeks; 
loss of hearing of one ear, 50 weeks; 
both ears. 100 weeks; permanent im- 
pairment of vision of one eye, 14 weeks; 
for each 10% of impairment. Loss of 
one phialange of a thumb, finger or 
toe, shall entitle the worker to half 
the above compensation; more than 
one phalange, to the full amount. 

Besides making these additions, the 
bill makes the following increases in 
compensation periods for permanent 
partial disability at the rate of two- 
thirds of the weekly wage: loss of a 
hand. increased from 175 to 190 weeks: 
an arm, from 215 to 240 weeks; a foot, 
from 150 to 165 weeks; a leg, 215 to 
235 weeks; an eye, 125 to 175 weeks. 

Another increase is that $150 instead 
of $100 shall be paid for funeral ex- 
penses by the employer whether or not 
there are dependents. 

Until action is taken on the bill. the 
Senate is holding two bills. which have 
passed the House, amending the com- 
pensation act of 1915, by reducing the 
waiting period to seven days and in- 
creasing the compensation rates from 
60 to 65%. 


During the month of February the 
New York Office of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company almost 
trebled the January production. 


Union of Canton’s 
Policy in Canada 


IT IS CALLED THE PROTECTOR 


$7,500 Face and $15,000 Double Indem- 
nity; $18,750 Special Railway 
Indemnity; Costs $70 


A policy being issued by the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton in China, 
called “The Protector Policy,” is at- 
tracting attention. 


The policy is for $7,500 ($15,000 
double indemnity and $18,750 special 
raidroad indemnity,) and $25 weekly 


indemnity, and sells at $70 per annum, 
select risks, $75 preferred, $80 extra 
preferred, $87.50 ordinary, ages 18 to 
50. The policy is issued at higher pre 
miums to ages 51 to 55. All accidents 
and sicknesses are covered. the indem 
nities being’ briefly as follows: 
Accident Indemnities 

(1) For loss of life; both feet; both 
hards; one hand and one foot; sight 
of both eves; one eye and a hand or 
foot, $7,500 (double indemnity $15,000). 

For loss of one hand or one foot or 
one eye $3,750 (double indemnity 
$7,500). 

For loss of thumb and index finger, 
either hand. $2.500 (double indemnity 
$5,000). 

(“If within 12 months from date of 
accident, irrespective of total disability. 
such injury shall, independently of all 
other causes. result in any one of the 
losses specified in this section, the 
Society will pay the sum set opposite 
each loss.’’) 

In addition, where there is immediate 
total and continuous disability, a week 
ly indemnity will be paid of $25 (or $50 
double indemnity) from date of acci 
dent to time of such loss, up to a limit 
of 260 weeks. 

(2) Loss of Time. 

For Total Disability (where injury 
does not result in death, dismember 
ment, etc.), $25 a week for life. in- 
creasing by 5% per annum to $31.25 
(double indemnity the amounts are $50 
and $62.50). 

For Partial Disability, $12.50 a week 
up to 52 weeks (for double indemnity 
$25 a week). 

Double Indemnities are allowed for 
injuries received whilst passenger in 
public conveyances (including platform, 
steps or running boards) or on board 
a licensed steam vessel. or within a 
passenger elevator (except elevators 
in mines), or whilst in or escaping 
from a burning building, or ‘through 
being struck by lightning, or through 
the collapse of outer walls of a build- 
ing, or by explosion of, a boiler, or 
by a cyclone or tornado. 

The Special Railroad Indemnity, 
For loss of life whilst) passenger in 
railway train (excluding trolley or 
cable cars) the $7.500 indemnity is in 
creased to $18.750. 

The policy also gives Optional In 
demnities, liberal fees for surgical 
operations (#5 to $150 according to 
nature of operation, in addition to 
other benefits). Hospital Indemnity of 
$25 a week for 12 weeks (also addi 
tional), nursing fees in liew of hospital 
fees, and $25 a week to cover medical 
attendance for non-disabling injuries 
($50 double indemnity). 

Beneficiary Insurance, of a very 
generous form, is also given, covering 
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Catering To 
Insurance Men and Women 


TABLE SERVICE and CAFETERIA 


Special Arrangements for Dining Parties 


BEST FOODSTUFFS PROPERLY 
PREPARED AT POPULAR PRICES 


“To please you is our aim” 


FRED CLAUS’ Restaurant and Cafeteria 


98 Fulton Street, New York 
S. E. Corner William Street 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


Federal Surety 
On Acquisition Cost 


NOT A PARTY TO AGREEMENT 





Says it Would Be Suicidal for New 
Company to Adopt “National 
Bureau Plan” 





In discussing the subject of acquisi- 
tion cost the Federal Surety Company 
says: 

“This company has not participated 
in any conference on the subject of ac- 
quisition cost. Our company is a mem- 
ber of all of the important bureaus and 
associations. We believe that our com- 


petitors respect us as an institution fol- 
lowing correct practices, and believe 








death and the various dismemberments 
and loss of sight for amounts two-thirds 
of those in the insurance proper. Op- 
tional indemnities and surgical operat- 
ing fees also granted. 

Sickness Indemnities 

lor Total Disability, $25 a week up to 
52 weeks (no waiting period). 

For Partial Disability, $12,50 a week 
up to 26 weeks. 

(Total disability means total loss of 
working time, not house confinement.) 

Surgical operation fees, $5 to $150. 
Hospital Indemnity, $25 a week. for 12 
weeks (in addition to weekly indem- 
nity), or alternatively, Nurses’ Expen- 
ses up to 12 weeks. 

For Permanent Total Blindness, 
caused by disease, the policy pays a 
sum equal to 100 times the weekly in- 
demnity; same for permanent paralysis 
of limbs caused by disease. This 
benefit is in lieu of all the other in- 
demnities. 

Identification expenses and removal 
to friends paid up to $100 per $7,500 
policy. 





Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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Eugene H. Winslow, President 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
reo 





that the company members of the vari- 
ous associations to which we belong will 
not expect us to take any action that 
would be suicidal; that is, to adopt the 
plan suggested by the National Bureau 
until all of the other members have 
agreed upon it. 


“In states where we have one general 


agent having supervision over the en-. 


tire territory we are letting such agent 
work out the acquisition cost with the 
other agents, but we have promulgated 
no ruling which regulates the commis- 
sion or brokerage charge that our gen- 
eral agents should pay. 


“It is reasonable to believe that a 
hew company like ours is required to 
send considerable money for special 
agency work in establishing an agency 
organization and it is unfair to charge 
this expense as acquisition cost against 
the business produced. 


How Subject Will Be Treated 


“We shall treat the commission situa- 
tion just as we treated the rate situa- 
tion when we began business. We asked 
no advantages. The Federal Surety’s 
rates have not been less than the rates 
charged by the older and more estab- 
lished companies; neither do we expect 
to pay « higher rate of commission to 
produce business than is paid by the 
older companies, but we do want to pay 
as much to our agents for the business 
they produce as our competitors pay to 
their agents. 


“Several of our competitors in the 
Middlewest maintain branch offices and 
pay high rates of commissions to small 
producing agents. This works a greater 
hardship upon the general agent than 
it does upon the company he represents 
and, until the companies operating such 
branch offices are willing to regulate 
the commission paid to the small agent, 
it will be impossible for a company like 
ours to attempt to regulate the com- 
mission its general agent is compelled 
to pay in order to meet competition. 


47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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How Negligence Law 
Affects Insurance 


GIVES 


Public Liability Policies Are Aimed 
to Protect Policyholders From Law 
Imposed Liability 


\LEX ANDER LECTURE 


Jewell Alexander, member of the San 
francisco Bar, read a paper at the first 
fa series of lectures on casualty in- 
qrance given at San Francisco recent- 
y under the auspices of the Fire Un- 
jerwriters’ Association of the Pacific. 
He confined his address to the gen- 
wal principles of the Law of Negli- 
gnce as affecting casualty insurance 
gd in interpreting the word “negli- 
gnce” he quoted Judge Cooley, an 
minent authority on the subject, who 
iefined negligence as, “the ‘ailure to 
serve, for the protection of the in- 
wrest of another person, that degree 
dicare, precaution and vigilance which 
the circumstances justly demand, 
whereby such other person suffers in- 
jury.” 

He stated that public liability poli- 
des undertake to protect the policy- 
holder from the liability imposed by 
law, and that in practical application 
this usually means the protection of 
the policyholder from claims resulting 
fom his own negligence or those em- 
ployed by him. Whenever an automo- 
bile accident occurs, resulting in injury 
to some one, he stated, the first ques- 
tion arising is whether it was caused 
by negligence and if it turns out that 


the injury was so caused the person 
injured or whose property was dam- 
aged has a claim against the person 


the 
from 


accident. 
Mr. Alexander’s lec- 


who caused 
Extracts 
ture follow: 
In considering negligence we are al- 
ways confronted with the question 
whether the person causing the injury 
has or has not done what is legally 
wong. If a person has been injured, 
as for example by the operation of an 
aitomobile, the injured person does 
not have a claim for damages unless 
the driver of the automobile is in the 
wrong. 

In considering whether the driver 
las heen guilty of wrong-doing there 
are two principal tests. One is; whe- 
ther there is a statute of the state or 
an ordinance of the city or county 
Prescribing what shall be done. If 
there is a statute or ordinance and it 
has been disobeyed, and the disohed- 
lence of the law resulted in the dam- 
age, then the person disobeying the law 
§ considered negligent and must re- 
spond for the damages due to his acts 
omissions. On the other hand, in 
a large number o° cases there is no 
statute or ordinance covering the par- 
Ucular subject. In those cases, in de- 
lermining whether the person causing 
the injury was guilty of negligence, we 
ire accustomed to take the standard 
of what the man of average prudence 
Would or would not have done under 
Similar circumstances. Generally speak- 
ing, adults in the conduct of their af- 
‘airs, whether driving automobiles, op- 
rating machinery, erecting buildings, 
haintaining apartment houses, or in 
Ne conduct of their affairs generally 
are held to exercise the standard of 
‘are of the average man. If the per- 
on causing the injury has exercised 
that prudence he is not held respon- 
c for damages that may result, but 
pi fails to conduct himself in ac- 
a hee with the standard of the av- 
be prudent man and harm results 
0 others, then he is considered negli- 
gent, 
ree to constitute a case of neg- 
duty f iree elements must enter; a 
fay geal the person causing the in- 
jury Fst the claimant from in- 
infuty - ure to perform that duty and 
lees alt , result to the claimant. Un- 
ieee Dok elements unite, there will 
a for damages, for a case of 

ce will not be made out. 
Tom an insurance point of view neg- 
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ligence usually concerns only damages 
to persons or to property, that is, per- 
sonal injuries and property damage. 
But in the broad field of negligence 
there are many other losses that call 
for consideration. The negligence of 
an abstract company in failing to make 
up a proper record, the carelessness of 
an insurance broker in failing to place 
a policy, the carelessness of bond 
brokers in handling  securities—all 
these may give rise to actions of neg- 
ligence for damages. The time will 
come, no doubt, when insurance poli- 
cies will be issued for such losses, but 
at the present time insurance generally 
covers only damage to persons or to 
property. 

A question of growing importance 
is that of the liability of a driver of 
an automobile to a guest in his car. 
Generally speaking, the driver owes to 
the guest the duty o° using ordinary 
care and if negligent the injured guest 
has a claim for damages. If with full 
knowledge and consent of the guest the 


driver is exceeding the speed limit, 
then the guest himself would be par- 


ticipating in this illegality and he will 
be precluded from recovery. 

The use of machinery involves ele- 
ments of liability of the owner con- 
cerning the public as well as employes. 
It is rather strange that many a per- 
son contents himself with taking out 
workmen's compensation insurance but 
fails to take out public liability. As a 
matter of fact, the average person is 
in greater need of public liability in- 
surance because in workmen’s com- 
pensation the amounts of the award 
are comparatively small and are fixed 
by statute, whereas in publie liability 
cases the verdicts of the jury may be 
very heavy. 

STODDARD TO SENIOR 

Superintendent Stoddard, of New 
York, has sent Leon S, Senior, manager 
of the @}ompensation Inspection Rating 
Board, this letter: 

“Referring to your letter with which 
you transmitted a revised experience 
rating plan for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance for my approval, and re- 
ferring also to your letter of February 


28, 1923 with regard to the same sub- 
ject, you are advised that pursuant to 
the understanding reached at the hear- 
ing before me at this office on March 
12, 1923, | have decided to extend my 


approval of the present experience 
rating plan, including the use of the 
20% stop limit for application to poli- 


cies effective to and including June 29, 
1923 I am withholding my approval 
of the revised experience rating plan 
submitted with your letter of January 


31, 1923 pending the making of further 
tests to determine more definitely the 
effect of such revised plan.” 


COUNSEL FOR AGENTS 


The Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany has been furnishing a very ef- 
fective and interesting series of ad- 
vertising counsel letters to its agents. 
The last one concerns the outlook of 
th eason’s business conditions and 
how an effective advertising appeal 
may be placed. With each letter are 
enclosed various specimen sales let- 
te with appropriate literature. 

Each agent is further requested to 
discuss his advertising and sales prob- 
lems with the company for personal at- 


tention and counsel. 

Many appreciative acknowledg- 
ments have been made by Norwich 
Union agents who have been using the 
ales letters suecessfully as an aid to 
their usual personal solicitation, and 
from others who have been benefited 
considerably by the counsel. 





AGENTS FOR NEW AMSTERDAM 
The Tener-Lowry Company of Pitts 
burgh ha been appointed general 
agents for Western Pennsylvania for 
the New Amsterdam Casualty. The 
agency also writes for the Chicago Fire 
& Marine. The appointment for the 
New Amsterdam includes all casualty 
and fidelity lines. 
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Want To Be Associates of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society 


The following candidates for the 
grade of associate actuary have passed 
one of the two parts of the examina- 
tion of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
during the last three years: G. E. Ault, 
New York; W. Djorn, Travelers; Miss 
A. C. Darkow and Miss D. Wetherald, 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Co., Philadel- 
phia; C. C. Dubuur, International Life, 
St. Louis; E. M. Fairbanks, Travelers; 
L, L. Fitz, Liberty Mutual, Boston; E. 
E. Robinson, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters; C. P. 
Rockwell, actuary of the Department 
of Insurance and Banking, Austin, Tex.; 
A. Sommer, Denver; J. F. Gildea, 
Travelers; C. A. Walker, Utica Mutual. 

& * + 
Bootleggers’ Bonds 

The “New York Times” says that 300 
boatmen in the neighborhood of New 
York are engaged in the traffic o?2 
smuggling liquor from boats to shore. 

“Before the present flush times ar- 
rived some boatmen refused to have 
anything to do with this traffic. 

“When an offer was made, the boat- 
man should say, ‘I don’t want the gov- 
ernment to confiscate my boat.’ 

‘ ‘We'll bond it for you,’ the boot- 
legger’s agent would promise, and he 
would make _ good. Scores of boats 
along here are now bonded by boot- 
leggers to insure the owners against 
confiscation by the Government.” 








Promotion for Bidle 

Logan Bidle, who has had a great 
deal of field experience as well as 
Home Office experience in connection 
with the underwriting of the group 
disability business, will hereafter assist 
in the general administration of the 
Aetna Life’s commercial accident and 
health business. Mr. Bidle will spend 
as much time in the ficld as may be 
necessary in order to assist in bringing 
about closer co-operation between the 
Home Office and field organization. 


Compensation and Hold-up Shortage 

An interesting compensation insur 
ance decision is reported from Color 
rado. 

John Lewis was employed by~ the 
Irnest Irvine Inc. as an automobile 
demonstrator. Oscar J. Harris the 
owner of a garage was a friend of 
Lewis. Early in the month of Febru- 
ary 1922, Harris’ garage was being 
robbed during the night and he de- 
cided to lay in wait, 

On the night of Feb. 25, 1922, Lewis 
returned to the city of Denver rather 
late, the business house closed and 
quite a distance from Harris’ garage. 
Lewis had a key to the garage and 
opening the door to “park” his auto- 
mobile was commanded to throw up 
his hands. Lewis recognized Harris 
and thought it was a joke, Harris not 
being able to recognize Lewis. When 
Lewis thrust his hands in his pocket, 
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Harris fired, Lewis fell, dying a short 
time thereafter. 

The widow and child asked compen- 
sation insurance, but it was not forth- 
coming. Fought out in the courts, the 
case finally reached the state Supreme 
court and the ruling was: 

“Lewis in the performance of his 
duties was trying to take the best care 
of his employer’s property, was killed 
in the attempt and the family is en- 
titled to compensation. 


| Henry S. Ives Says: | 


Insurance is the key business of the 
modern world. The wonderful indus- 
trial progress of the last century us- 
ually is ascribed to mechanical inven- 
tions and the discoveries o£ science. 
But without the institution of insur- 
ance, none of these could have been 
utilized to anywhere near the present 
extent. Nearly every human activity 
depends upon some form of insurance. 
With it, the doors of commerce, credit, 
industry and trade are opened wide. 
With it the processes of production and 
distribution are vitalized. Behind its 
protective bulwark men work, ships 
sail, trains move, homes and factories 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F, W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 


is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 


co-operation with its agents. 
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F. W. LAWSON, Chairman of the Board 
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have established the United 
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are built, lives are safeguarded, 
juries are compensated and distress 
relieved. 

Of all. our institutions, insurance 
perhaps the most universal, reachi 
in its wide sweep all classes of peop 
all industries and all ventures. A 
of all our institutions, it is perhaps t 
least understood and the most mis 
derstood, despite the fact that to p 
gress it is essential, and that as 
means toward general economic sect 
ity it is indispensable. Eliminate jj 
surance as a factor in business and t 
whole well-knit industrial system wou 
collapse. 
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“Re LT)” 


That is what they call the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. 





But it is more than just a handy abbreviation; more 
even than a nickname. These initials embody 
something of the fond regard which those closely 
associated with it, have for the old Company. Senti- 
ment entered very largely into the up-building of 
the organization and in some ways that sentiment 
still lingers in the initials. | 








| 

| As they take on age and dignity, great business 
eras | organizations acquire also a personality. Some are 
ost mist 








at to hard, some are cold, and some are kindly. If the 
ne F&D’s personality could be described in a word, | 
maf | that word would be, perhaps, “friendliness.” | 


The F&D is and always has been eminently human. 
It retains today something of the spirit implanted in 
it by its founder, the late Edwin Warfield, thirty- 
three years ago. He visualized not so much a 
| business as an institution—strong, dignified, depend- 
| able-—and an institution it 1s, not only in Baltimore 
| and Maryland but just as truly in the middle west 
and on the Pacific Coast. 
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BALTIMORE 
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While the storm is raging, your home 
must stand un evri~-* 


7 It’s pounding your home 














Windstorms 
are Coming! 


Here’s a Page of Helps—-Agents who represent the Atna 
Affiliated Companies are given every possible assistance in 
warning their communities when and how to secure pro- 
tection from danger—the real test of an insurance coun- 
sellor. For instance 





East, West, North and South—wherever you may 
‘Now be located—-the property in your community is ex- 
posed to the danger of destruction by a tornado, hurricane 
or violent windstorm. 





What of your property? 
“To the Storm cellar!” 

‘You can heed this cry- ¥ 
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adviser—are watchful of their interests: 
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at Hartford will bring them to you on the jump. 


IT PAYS TO BE A 


There are still some attractive agency 
openings in the Atna organization. 





















There may be an opportunity to rep- 
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